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CHAPTER  Vm. 

Wardlaw  was  at  home  before  this,  with  his 
bands  full  of  business ;  and  it  is  time  the  reader 
should  be  let  into  one  secret  at  least,  whidh  this 
merchant  had  contrived  to  conceal  from  the  City  of 
London,  and  from  his  own  father,  and  fimn  every 
human  creature,  except  one  })Oor,  simple,  devoted 
soul,  called  Michael  Penfold. 

There  arc  men,  who  seem  stupid,  yet  };enerally 
TO  right ;  there  are  also  clever  men,  who  appear  to 
have  the  art  of  blundering  wisely:  sapienter  de- 
Kendunt  in  in/ernum,”  as  the  ancients  have  it ;  and 
some  of  these  latter  will  even  lie  on  their  backs,  after 
a  fall,  and  lift  up  their  voices,  and  prove  to  you  that 
in  the  nature  of  things  they  ought  to  have  gone  up, 
and  their  being  down  is  monstrous ;  illusory. 

Arthur  Wardlaw  was  not  quite  so  clever  as  all 
that ;  but  still  he  misconducted  the  business  of  the 
firm  with  perfect  ability  from  the  first  month  he  en¬ 
tered  on  it.  Like  those  ambitious  railways,  which 
ruin  a  goodly  trunk  with  excess  of  branches,  not  to 
say  twigs,  he  set  to  work  extending,  and  extending, 
and  sent  the  sap  of  the  healthy  old  concern  a-flying 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

He  was  not  only  too  ambitious,  and  not  cool 
enough ;  he  w.as  also  unlucky,  or  under  a  curse,  or 
something ;  for  things,  well  conceived,  broke  down, 
in  his  hands,  under  petty  accidents.  And,  besides, 
his  new  correspondents  and  agents  hit  him  cruelly 
hard.  Then  what  did  he  ?  Why,  shot  good  money 
after  bad,  and  lost  both.  He  could  not  retrench, 
for  his  game  was  concealment ;  his  father,  was  kept 
in  the  dark,  and  drew  his  four  thousand  a  year,  as 
usual,  and,  upon  any  hesitation,  in  that  respect, 
would  have  called  in  an  accountant  and  wound  up 
the  concern.  But  this  tax  upon  the  receipts,  though 
inconvenient,  wds  a  trifle  compared  with  the  scries 
of  heavy  engagements  that  were  impending.  The 
future  was  so  black,  that  Wardlaw  junior  was  sore 
tempted  to  realize  twenty  thousand  pounds,  which  a 
man  in  his  posi^on  could  easily  do,  and  Hy  the  coun¬ 
try.  But  this  would  have  been  to  give  up  Helen 
Rolleston ;  and  he  loved  her  too  well.  His  brain 
was  naturally  subtle  and  fertile  in  expedients  ;  so  he 
brought  all  its  powers  to  bear  on  a  double  problem ; 
how  to  marry  Helen;  and  restore  the  concern  he 
had  mismanaged  to  its  former  state.  For  this,  a 

- 


large  sum  of  money  was  needed,  not  less  than 
£90,000. 

The  difficulties  were  great ;  but  he  entered  on 
this  project  with  two  .advantages.  In  the  first  place, 
he  enjoyed  excellent  credit ;  in  the  second,  he  was 
not  disposed  to  be  scrupulous.  He  had  been  cheated 
several  times ;  and  nothing  undermines  feeble  rec¬ 
titude  more  than  that.  Such  a  man  as  Wardlaw  is 
apt  to  establish  a  sort  of  account  current  with  hu¬ 
manity. 

“  Several  fellow-creatures  have  cheated  me.  Well, 
I  must  get  as  much  back,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  from 
sever.al  fellow-creatures.” 

After  much  hard  thought,  he  coqceived  his  double 
master-stroke :  and  it  was  to  execute  this  he  went 
out  to  Australia. 

We  have  seen  that  he  persuaded  Helen  Rolleston 
to  come  to  England  and  be  married ;  but,  as  to  the 
other  part  of  his  project,  that  is  a  matter  for  the 
reader  to  watch,  as  it  develops  itself. 

His  first  act  of  business,  on  reaching  England, 
was  to  insure  the  freights  of  the  Proserpine  and  the 
Shannon. 

lie  sent  Michael  Penfold  to  Lloyd’s,  with  the 
requisite  vouchers,  including  the  receipts  of  the  gold 
merchants.  Pcnfold  e.asily  insured  the  Shannon, 
whose  freight  was  valued  at  only  si-x  thousand 
pounds.  The  Proserpine,  with  her  cargo,  and  a 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  orspecie  to 
boot,  was  another  matter.  Some  underwriters  had 
an  objection  to  specie,  being  subject  to  theft  as  well 
as  shipwreck;  other  underwriters,  applied  to  by 
Penfold,  ^quiesced  ;  others  called  on  Wardlaw  him¬ 
self,  to  ask  a  few  questions,  and  he  replied  to  them 
courteously,  but  with  a  certain  nonchalance,  treat¬ 
ing  it  as  an  afiair  which  might  be  big  to  them,  but 
was  not  of  particular  importance  to  a  merchant 
doing  business  on  his  scale. 

To  one  underwriter,  Condell,  with  whom  he  was 
on  somewhat  intimate  terms,  he  said,  “  I  wish  I 
could  insure  the  Shannon,  at  her  value ;  but  that 
is  impossible :  the  City  of  London  could  not  do  it 
The  Proserpine  brings  me  some  cases  of  specie, 
but  my  true  treasure  is  on  board  the  Shannon. 
She  carries  my  bride,  sir.” 

“  O  indeed !  Miss  Rolleston  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  I  remember ;  you  have  seen  her.  Then  you 
will  not  be  surprised  at  a  proposal  1  shall  make  you. 
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Underwrite  the  Shannon  a  million  {lounds,  to  be 
paid  by  you  if  harm  befall#  my  Helen.  You  need 
not  look  80  astonished;  I  was  only  joking;  you 
gentlemen  deal  with  none  but  substantial  values ; 
and,  as  for  me,  a  million  would  no  more  compensate 
me  for  losing  her,  than. for  losing  my  own  life.” 

The  tears  were  irt  his  pale  eyes  as  he  said  these 
words ;  and  Mr.  Condell  eyed  him  with  sympathy. 
But  he  soon  recovered  himself,  and  was  the  man  of 
business  again.  “  O,  the  specie  on  board  the 
Proserpine  ?  Well,  I  was  in  Australia,  you  know, 
and  bought  that  specie  myself  of  the  merchants 
whose  names  are  attached  to  the  receipts.  I  depos¬ 
ited  the  cases  with  'White  and  Co.,  at  Sydney.  Pen¬ 
fold  will  show  you  the  receipt.  I  instructed  Joseph 
Wylie,  mate  of  the  Proserpine,  and  a  trustworthy 
person,  to  see  them  stowed  away  in  the  Proser¬ 
pine,  by  AVhite  and  Co.  Hudson  is  a  good  seaman  ; 
and  the  Proserpine  a  new  ship,  built  by  Mare. 
We  have  nothing  to  fear  but  the  ordinary  perils  of 
the  sea.” 

“  So  one  would  think,”  said  Mr.  Condell,  and 
took  his  leave ;  but,  at  the  door,  he  hesitated,  and 
then,  looking  down  a  little  sheepishly,  said,  “  Mr. 
Wardlaw,  may  I  offer  you  a  piece  of  advice  ?  ” 

“  Certainly.” 

“  Then,  double  the  insurance  oA  the  Shannon, 
if  you  can.” 

With  these  words  he  slipped  out,  evidently  to 
avoid  questions  he  did  not  intend  to  answer. 

Wardlaw  stared  after  him,  stupidly  at  first,  and 
then  stood  up  and  put  his  hand  to  his  head  in  a  sort 
of  amazement  Then  he  sat  down  again,  ashy  pale, 
and  with  the  dew  on  his  forehead,  and  muttered 
faintlv,  “  Double  —  the  insurance  —  of  the  —  Shan¬ 
non  l'’ 

Men  who  walk  in  crooked  paths  are  very  subject 
to  such  surprises ;  doomed,  like  Ahab,  to  be  pierced, 
through  the  joints  of  their  armor,  by  random 
shafts ;  by  words  uttered  in  one  sense,  but  con¬ 
science  interprets  them  in  another. 

It  took  a  good  many  underwriters  to  insure  the 
Proserpine’s,  freight ;  but  the  business  was  done 
at  last 

Then  Wardlaw,  who  had  feigned  iruouciance  so 
admirably  in  that  part  of  his  interview  with  Con¬ 
dell,  went,  without  losing  an  hour,,  and  raised  a 
large  sum  of  money  on  the  insured  freight,  to  meet 
the  bills  that  were  coming  due  for  the  gold  (for  he 
had  pmd  for  most  of  it  in  paper  at  short  dates),  and 
also  other  bills  that  were  approaching  maturity. 
This  dorie,  he  breathed  again,  safe  for  a  month  or 
two  from  everything  short  of  a  general  panic,  and 
full  of  hope  from  his  coming  master-stroke.  But 
two  months  soon  pass  when  a  man  has  a  flock  of 
kites  in  the  air.  Pass  ?  They  fly.  So  now  he 
looked  out  anxiously  for  his  Australian  ships ;  and 
went  to  Lloyd’s  every  day  to  hear  if  .either  had 
been  seen,  or  heard  of  by  steamers,  or  by  faster  sail¬ 
ing  vessels  than  themselves. 

And,  though  Condell  had  underwritten  the  Pro¬ 
serpine  to  the  tune  of  eight  thousand  pounds,  yet 
still  his  mysterious  words  rang  strangely  in  the 
merchant’s  ears,  and  made  him  so  uneasy,  that  he 
emploved  a  discreet  person  to  sound  Condell  as  to 
what  be  meant  by  “double  the  insurance  of  the 
Shannon.” 

It  turned  out  to  be  the  simplest  affair  in  the 
world ;  Condell  had  secret  information  that  the 
Shannon  was  in  bad  repairs,  so  he  had  advised 
his  friend  to  insure  her  heavily.  For  the  same  rea¬ 


son,  he  declined  to  underwrite  her  freight  him- 
sclf. 

With  respect  to  those  ships,  our  readers  already 
know  two  things,  of  which  Wardlaw  himstdf,  nota 
Itene,  had  no  idea ;  namely,  that  the  Shannon 
had  sailed  last,  instead  of  first,  and  that  Miss  Kol- 
leston  was  not  on  board  of  her,  but  in  the  Proser¬ 
pine,  two  thousand  miles  ahead. 

To  that,  your  superior  knowledge,  we,  posters  of 
the  sea  and  land,  arc  about  to  make  a  large  addi¬ 
tion,  and  relate  things  strange,  but  true.  While 
that  anxious  and  plotting  merchant  strains  his  eyes 
seaward,  trying  hard  to  read  the  future,  we  carry  | 
you,  in  a  moment  of  time,  across  the  Pacific,  and  i. 
board  the  leading  vessel,  the  good  ship  Proser-  I 
pine,  homewanl  bound. 

The  ship  left  Sydney  with  a  fair  wind,  but  soon  [; 
encountered  adverse  weather,  and  made  slow  jirog- 
ress,  being  close-hauled,  which  was  her  worst  jioint  |' 
of  sailing.  She  pitched  a  good  deal, -and  that  had  a 
very  ill  effect  on  Miss  Rolleston.  She  was  not  [ 
sea-sick,  but  thoroughly  out  of  sorts :  and,  in  one  I 
week,  liecame  perceptibly  paler  and  thinner  than  \ 
when  she  started. 

■  The  young  clergyman,  Mr.  Hazel,  watched  her  I 
with  respectful  anxiety,  and  this  did  not  escape  her  | 
feminine  olieervation.  She  noted  quietly  that  those  i 
dark  eyes  of  his  followed  her  with  a  mournful  ten¬ 
derness,  but  withdrew  their  geze  when  she  looked 
at  him.  Clearly,  he  was  inter,  ed  in  her,  but  had  ' 
no  desire  to  intrude  u|K)n  her  attention.  He  would 
bring  up  the  sejuabs  for  her,  and  some  of  his  own  ‘ 
wraps,  when  she  stayed  on  deck,  and  was  prompt  [ 
with  his  arm  when  the  vessel  lurched  ;  and  showed  ! 
her  those  other  little  attentions,  which  are  called  for  ■ 
on  board  ship,  but  without  a  wonl.  Yet,  when  she  ; 
thanked  him  in  the  simplest  and  shortest  wjiy,  his  ■ 
great  eyes  flashed  with  pleasure,  and  the  color 
mounted  to  his  very  temples. 

Engaged  young  ladies  are,  for  various  reasons, 
more  sociable  with  the  other  sex,  than  those  who  are  , 
still  on  the  universal  mock-ilefensive :  a  ship,  like  a 
distant  country,  thaws  even  English  reserve,  and 
women  in  general  are  disposed  to  admit  ecclesias-  : 
tics  to  certain  privileges.  No  wonder  then  that 
Miss  Rolleston,  after  a  few  days,  met  Mr.  Hazel  half 
way;  and  they  made  acquaintance  on  lioard  the  i 
Proserpine,  in  monosyllables  at  first ;  but,  the  ice  I 
once  fairly  broken,  the  intercourse  of  mind  became  ^ 
rather  rapid. 

At  first  it  was  a  mere  Intellectual  exchange,  hut  ! 
one  very  agreeable  to  Miss  Rolleston ;  for  a  fine 
mt;mory,  and  omnivorous  reading  from  his  very  Ixiy- 
hood,  with  the  habit  of  taking  notes,  and  reviewing 
them,  had  made  Mr.  Hazel  a  walking  dictionary, 
and  a  walking  essayist  if  required. 

But,  when  it  came  to  something,  which  most  of  all  ; 
the  young  lady  had  hophd  from  this  temporary  ac¬ 
quaintance,  viz.  religious  instruction,  she  found  him 
indeed  as  learned  on  that  as  on  other  topics,  but 
cold,  and  devoid  of  unction :  so  much  so,  that  one  i 
day  she  said  to  him,  “  I  can  hanlly  Ixdicve  you  have  ] 
ever  been  a  missionary.”  But  at  that  he  seemed  .so  ; 
distressed,  that  she  was  sorry  for  him,  and  said,  i 
sweetly,  “  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Hazel,  my  remark  was  in  ■ 
rather  bad  taste,  I  fear.” 

“  Not  at  all,”  said  he.  “  Of  course  I  am  unfit  for  sj 
missionary  work,  or  I  should  not  be  here.”  I 

Miss  Rolleston  took  a  good  look  at  him,  but  said  j 
nothing.  However,  his  reply  and  her  perusal  of  his  | 
countenance,  satisfied  her  that  he  was  a  man  with  j 
very  little  petty  vanity  and  petty  irritability.  I 
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One  day  they  were  diacoursin"  of  gratitude  ;  and 
Mr.  Hazel  said  he  had  a  poor  opinion  of  those  per¬ 
sons,  who  speak  of  “  the  burden  of  gratitude,”  and 
make  a  fuss  about  being  “laid  under  an  obliga¬ 
tion.” 

“  As  for  me,”  said  he,  “  I  have  oweil  such  a  debt, 
.and  found  the  sense  of  it  very  sweet” 

“  But  perhaps  you  were  always  hoping  to  make  a 
return,”  said  Helen. 

“  Th.at  I  was:  hoping  against  hope.” 

“  Do  you  think  people  are  gratetul,  in  general  V  ” 

“  No,  -Miss  Kolleston,  I  do  not.” 

“  Well,  I  think  they  are.  To  me  at  least.  Why, 
I  have  e.xpt^rlenced  gratitude  even  in  a  convict.  It 
was  a  jKRir  nun,  who  had  Ijeen  transiHirted,  for 
something  or  other,  and  he  begged  papa  to  take 
him  for  his  gardener.  Papa  did,  and  he  was  so 
grateful  that  <lo  you  know,  he  susjiected  our  house 
was  to>  be  robbed,  and  he  actually  watched  in  tlie 
garden  night  after  night :  and,  what  do  you  think  V 
the  house  was  attacked  by  a  whole  gang ;  but  poor 
Mr.  Seaton  confronted  them  and  shot  one,  and  was 
wounded  cruelly ;  but  he  beat  them  off  for  us ;  and 
was  not  that  gratitude  V  ” 

Wliile  she  was  speaking  so  earnestly,  Jlr.  Hazel’s 
blood  seemed  to  run  through  Ids  veins  like  heavenly 
fire,  but  he  said  nothing,  and  the  lady  resumed  with 
gentle  fervor,  “  Well,  wo  got  him  a  clerk’s  place  in 
a  shipping-office,  and  iieai^  no  more  of  him  ;  but  be 
did  not  forget  us ;  my  cabin  here  was  fitted  up  with 
every  comfort,  and  every  delicacy.  I  thanked  papa 
for  it;  but  he  looked  so  blank,  I  saw  directly,  he 
knew  nothing  about  it ;  and  now,  I  think  of  it,  it 
was  Mr.  Seaton.  I  am  positive  it  was.  Poor  fel¬ 
low  !  And  I  should  not  even  know  him  if  I  eaw 
him.” 

Mr.  Hazel  observed,  in  a  low  voice,  that  Mr.  Sea¬ 
ton’s  conduct  did  not  seem  wonderful  to  him. 
“  Still,”  said  he,  “  one  is  glad  to  find  there  is  some 
good  left  even  in  a  criminal.” 

“  A  criminal !  ”  cried  Helen  Kolleston,  firing  up. 
“  Pray,  who  says  he  was  a  criminal  ?  Mr.  Hazel, 
once  ibr  allj  no  friend  of  mine  ever  deserves  such  a 
name  as  that.  A  friend  of  mine  may  commit  some 
great  error  or  imprudence ;  but  that  is  all.  'The 
poor  grateful  soul  was  never  guilty  of  any  down¬ 
right  wickedness  :  that  stands  to  reason.” 

Mr.  Hazel  did  not  encounter  this  feminine  logic 
with  his  usual  ability;  he  muttered  something  or 
other,  with  a  trembling  lip,  and  left  her  so  abruptly, 
th.'it  she  asked  herself  whether  she  had  inadvertent¬ 
ly  said  anything  that  could  have  offended  him ;  and 
awaited  an  explanation.  But  none  came.  The 
topic  was  never  revived  by  Mr.  Hazel ;  and  his 
manner,  at  their  next  meeting,  showed  he  liked 
her  none  the  worse  that  she  stood  up  for  her  fnends. 

The  wind  steady  from  the  west  for  two  whole 
days,  and  the  Proserpine  showed  her  best  sailing 
qualities,  and  ran  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in 
tW  time. 

Then  came  a  dead  calm,  and  the  sails  flapped 
lazily,  and  the  masts  described  an  arc ;  and  the  sun 
broiled ;  and  the  sailors  whistled ;  and  the  Capt.oin 
drank  ;  and  the  mate  encouraged  him. 

During  this  calm,  Miss  Kolleston  fell  downright 
ill,  and  quitted  the  deck.  Then  Mr.  Hazel  was  very 
sad :  borrowed  all  the  books  in  the  ship,  and  read 
them,  and  took  notes ;  and  when  he  had  done  this, 
he  was  at  leisure  to  read  men,  and  so  began  to  study 
Hiram  Hudson,  Joseph  Wylie,  and  others,  and  take 
a  few  notes  about  them. 


From  these  we  select  some  that  are  better  worth 
the  reader’s  attention,  than  anything  we  could 
relate  in  our  own  persons  at  this  stagnant  part  of 
the  story. 

PASSAGES  FROM  MR.  HAZEL’S  DIARY. 

“  Characters  ox  bo.vud  the  Proserpine. 

“  There  are  two  sailors,  messmates,  who  have 
formed  an  auti<|ue  friendship ;  their  names  are  John 
Welch,  and  Samuel  Cooper.  Welch  is  a  very  able 
seaman  and  a  chatterbox.  Cooper  is  a  good  sailor, 
but  very  silent ;  only  what  Jie  does  say  is  much  to 
the  purpose. 

“  The  gabble  of  Welch  is  agreeable  to  tile  silent 
Cooper ;  and  Welch  admires  Cooper’s  taciturnity. 

“  I  asked  Welch  what  made  him  like  Cooper  so 
much.  And  he  said,  ‘  Why,  you  see,  sir,  ho  is  my 
messmate,  for  one  thin^,  and  a  seaman  that  knows 
his  work;  and  then  he  has  been  well  eddycated,  and 
he  knows  when  to  'hold  his  tongue,  does  Sam.’ 

“  I  asked  Cooper  why  he  was  so  fond  of  Welch. 
He  only  grunted  in  an  uneasy  way  at  first;  but 
when  I  pressed  for  a  reply,  he  let  out  two  wor^,  — 
‘  Capital  company’;  and  got  away  from  me. 

riieir  friemlship,  though  ollen  roughly  ex- 

re.ssed,  is  really  a  tender  and  touching  sentiment. 


and  take  a  dozen  lashes  in  place  of  his  messmate. 
I  too  once  thought  I  had  made  such  a  friend. 
Ebeu ! 

“  Both  Cooper  and  Welch  seem,  by  their  talk,  to 
consider  the  ship  a  living  creature.  Cooper  chews. 
Welch  only  smokes,  and  often  lets  bis  pipe  out :  he 
Is  so  voluble. 

“  Captain  Hudson  is  quite  a  character :  or,  I 
might  say,  two  characters ;  for  he  is  one  man  when 
he  is  sober,  and  another  when  he  is  the  worse  for 
liquor:  and  tliat  I  am  sorr^r  to  see  is  very  often. 
Captain  Hudson,  sober,  is  a  rough,  bearish  seaman, 
with  a  quick,  experienced  eye,  that  takes  in  every 
rope  in  the  ship,  as  he  wmks  up  and  down  hu 
quarter-deck.  He  either  evades,  or  bluntly  declines 
conversation,  and  gives  his  whole  mind  to  sailing 
his  ship. 

“  Captain.  Hudson,  drunk,  is  a  garrulous  man, 
who  seems  to  have  drifted  back  into  the  past.  He 
comes  up  to  you  and  talks  of  his  own  accord,  and 
always  about  himself,  and  what  be  did  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  since.  He  fonjets  whatever  has  oc¬ 
curred  half  an  hour  ago ;  and  his  eye,  which  was  an 
eagle’s  is  now  a  mole’s.  He  no  longer  sees  what 
his  sailors  are  doing  alow  or  aloft ;  to  be  sure  he  no 
longer  cares ;  his  present  ship  may  take  care  of  her¬ 
self  while  he  is  talking  6f  his  past  ones.  But  the 
surest  indicia  of  inebriety  in  Hudson  are  these  two. 
First,  his  nose  is  red.  Secondly,  be  disc9ursee  upon 
a  seaman’s  duty  to  his  employers.  Ebrius  rings  the 
change.^  on  his  ‘  duty  to  his  employers  ’  till  drowsi- 
ne^  attacks  his  hearers.  Cicero  de  offieiis  was  all 
very  well  at  a  certain  period  of  one’s  life :  but 
bibulus  nauta  de  offieiis  is  rather  too  much. 

“  N.  B.  Except  when  his  nose  is  red,  not  a  word 
about  his  ‘duty  to  his  employers.’  That  phrase, 
like  a  fine  lady,  never  ventures  into  the  morning 
air.  It  is  purely  poet-prandial,  and  sacred  to  occa¬ 
sions  when  he  ts  utterly  neglecting  his  duty  to  his 
employers,  and  to  everrbody  else. 

“  All  this  is  ridiculous  enough  but  somewhat 
alarming.  To  think  that  her  precious  life  should 
be  intrusted  to  the  care  and  skill  of  so  unreliable  a 
captain !  ” 
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“  Joseph  "Wylie,  the  mate,  is  less  eccentric,  but 
even  more  rem.irkable.  lie  is  one  of  those  power¬ 
fully  built  fellows,  whom  Nature,  one  would  think, 
constructed  to  gain  all  their  ends  by  force  and 
directness.  But  no  such  thing;  he  goes  about  as 
softly  as  a  cat ;  is  always  popping  up  out  of  holes 
and  comers-;  and  I  can  see  he  watches  me,  and  tries 
to  hear  what  I  say  to  her.  He  is  civil  to  me  when 
I  speak  to  him  ;  yet,  I  notice,  he  avoids  me  quietly. 
Altogether,  there  is  something  about  him  that  puz¬ 
zles  me.  Why  was  he  so  reluctant  to  let  me  on 
board  as  a  pa.ssenger  ?  Why  did  he  tell  a  down¬ 
right  fakehood  ?  For  he  said  there  w.as  no  room 
for  me ;  yet,  even  now,  there  are  two  cabins  vacant, 
and  he  has  taken  possession  of  them. 

“  The  mate  of  this  ship  has  several  barrels  of 
spirits  in  his  cabin,  or  rather,  cabins,  and  it  is  he 
who  makes  the  captain  drunk.  I  learned  this  from 
one  of  the  boys.  This  looks  ugly.  I  fear  Wylie  is 
a  bad,  designing  man,  who  wishes  to  ruin  the  cap¬ 
tain,  and  so  get  his  place.  But,  meantime,  the  ship 
might  be  endangered  by  this  drunkard’s  misconduct. 
I  ^all  watch  Wylie  closely,  and  perhaps  put  the 
captain  on  his  guard  against  this  false  friend. 

“  Last  night,  a  breeze  got  up  alxiut  sunset,  and 
H.  R.  came  on  deck  for  half  an  hour.  I  welcomed 
her  as  calmly  as  I  could  ;  but  I  felt  my  voice  tremble 
and  my  heart  throb.  She  told  me  the  voyage  tired 
her  much  ;  but  it  w.as  the  last  she  should  have  to 
make.  IIow  strange,  how  hellish  (Grod  forgive  me 
for  saying  so  h  it  seems  that  sAc  should  love  Aim. 
But,  does  she  love  him  ?  Can  she  love  him  ?  Could 
she  love  him  if  she  knew  all  ?  Know  him  she  shall 
before  she  marries  him.  For  the  present,  be  still, 
my  heart. 

“  She  soon  went  below  and  left  me  desolate.  I 
wandered  all  about  the  ship,  and,  at  last,  I  came 
upon  the  inseparables,  Welch  and  Cooper,  They 
were  squatted  on  the  deck,  and  Welch’s  tongue  was 
going  as  usual.  He  was  talking  about  this  Wylie, 
and  saying  that,  in  all  his  ships,  he  had  never  known 
such  a  mate  as  this ;  why  the  captain  was  under  his 
thumb.  He  then  gave  a  string  of  captains,  each  of 
whom  would  have  given  his  m<atc  a  round  dozen  at 
the  gangway,  if  he  had  taken  so  much  on  him,  as 
this  one  does. 

“  ‘  Grog !  ’  suggested  Cooper,  in  extenuation. 

“  Welch  admitteii  Wylie  was  liberal  with  that, 
and  friendly  enough  with  the  men ;  but,  still,  he 
preferred  to  see  a  ship  commanded  by  the  captain, 
and  not  by  a  lubber  like  Wylie. 

“  I  expressed  some  surprise  at  this  term,  and  said 
I  had  envied  Wylie’s  nerves  in  a  gale  of  wind  we 
encountered  early  in  the  voyage. 

“  The  talking  sailor  explained,  ‘  In  course,  he  has 
been  to  sea  afore  this,  and  weathered  many  a  gale.’ 
But  so  has  the  cook.  ‘  That  don’t  make  a  man  a 
sailor.’  You  ask  him  how  to  send  down  a  to’- 
gallant  yard  or  gammon  a  bowsprit,  or  even  mark  a 
lead  line,  and  he  ’ll  stare  at  ye,  like  Old  Nick, 
when  the  angel  caught  him  with  the  red-hot  tongs, 
and  questioned  him  out  of  the  Church  Catechism. 
Ask  Sam  there,  if  ye  don’t  believe  me.  Sam,  what 
do  yon  think  of  this  Wylie  for  a  seaman  ?  ’ 

“  Cooper  could  not  afford  anything  so  precious,  in 
his  estimate  of  things,  as  a  word ;  but  he  lifted  a 
great  brawny  hand,  and  gave  a  snap  with  his  finger 
and  thumb,  that  disposed  of  the  mate’s  pretensions 
to  seamanship  more  expressively  than  words  could 
have  done  it 

“  The  breeze  has  freshened,  and  the  ship  glides 


rapidly  through  the  water,  bearing  us  all  homeward. 
Helen  Rolleston  has  resumed  her  place  upon  the 
deck;  and  all  seems  bright  again.  I  ask  myself 
how  we  existed  without  the  sight  of  her. 

“  This  morning  the  wind  shifted  to  the  south¬ 
west  ;  the  captain  surprised  us  by  taking  in  sail. 
But  his  sober  eye  had  seen  something  more  than 
ours ;  for  at  noon  it  blew  a  gale,  and  by  sunset  it 
was  deemed  jirudent  to  bring  the  ship’s  head  to  the 
wind,  and  we  are  now  lying-to.  The  ship  lurches, 
and  the  wind  howls  through  the  bare  rigging ;  but 
she  rides  buoyantly,  and  no  danger  is  apprehended. 

“  Last  night,  as  I  lay  in  my  cabin,  unable  to  sleep, 
I  heard  some  heavy  blows  strike  the  ship’s  side  re- 
^leatedly,  causing  quite  a  vibnition.  I  felt  alarmed,, 
and  went  out  to  tell  tjie  captain.  But  I  was  obliged 
to  go  on  my  hands  and  knees,  such  was  the  force  of 
the  wind.  Passing  the  mate’s  cabin,  I  heard  .sounds 
that  made  me  listen  acutely ;  and  I  then  found  the 
blows  were  being  struck  inside  the  ship.  I  got  to 
the  captain  and  told  him.  ‘  O,’  said  he,  ‘  ten  to 
one  it ’s  the  m.ate  nailing  down  his  chests,  or  the 
like.’  But  I  assured  him  the  blows  struck  the  side 
of  the  ship,  and.  at  my  earnest  request,  he  came  out 
and  listened.  He  swore  a  great  oath,  and  said  the 
lubber  would  be  through  the  ship’s  side.  He  then 
tried  the  cabin-doOr,  but  it  was  locked. 

“  The  sounds  ceased  directly, 

“  We  called  to  the  mate,  but  received  no  reply 
for  a  long  time.  At  last  Wylie  came  out  of  the  gun¬ 
room,  looking  rather  pale,  and  asked  what  was  the 
matter. 

“  I  told  him  he  ought  to  know  best,  for  the  blows 
were  heanl  where  he  had  just  come  from. 

“  ‘  Blows !  ’  said  he ;  ‘I  believe  you.  AVhy,  a 
tierce  of  butter  had  got  adrift,  and  was  bumping  up 
and  down  the  hold  like  thunder.’  He  then  asked 
us  whether  that  was  what  we  had  disturbed  him  for, 
entered  his  cabin,  and  almost  slammed  the  door  in 
our  faces. 

“  I  remarked  to  the  captain  on  his  disrespectful 
conduct.  The  captain  was  civil,  and  said  I  was 
right ;  he  was  a  cross-grained,  unmanageable  bnite, 
and  he  wished  he  was  out  of  the  sh^.  ‘  But  you  see, 
sir,  he  has  got  the  ear  of  the  merchant  ashore  ;  and 
so  I  am  obliged  to  hold  a  candle  to  the  Devil,  as  the 
saying  is.’  He  then  fired  a  volley  of  oaths  and 
abuse  at  the  offender ;  and,  not  to  encourage  foul 
language,  I  retired  to  my  cabin. 

“  The  wind  declined  towards  daybreak,  and  the 
ship  recommenced  her  voyage  at  8  A.  m.  ;  but  un¬ 
der  treble-reefed  topails  and  reefed  courses. 

“  I  caught  the  captain  and  mate  talking  together 
in  the  friendliest  way  possible.  That  Hudson  is  a 
humbug ;  there  is  some  mystery  between  him  and 
the  mate. 

“  To-day  H.  R.  was  on  deck  for  several  hours, 
conversing  sweetly,  and  looking  like  the  angel  she 
is.  But  happiness  soon  flies  from  me ;  a  steamer 
came  in  sight,  bound  for  Sydney.  She  signalled  us 
to  heave-to,  and  send  a  boat.  This  was  done,  and 
the  boat  brought  back  a  letter  for  Aer.  It  seems 
they  took  us  for  the  Shannon,  in  which  ship  she 
w.as  expected. 

“  The  letter  was  from  Aim.  How  her  check 
flushed  and  her  eye  beamed  as  she  took  it.  And 
O  the  sadness,  the  agony,  that  stood  beside  her  un¬ 
heeded. 

“  I  left  the  deck ;  I  could  not  have  contained  my¬ 
self.  "What  a  thing  is  wealth !  By  wealth,  that 
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trretoh  can  stretch  out  his  hand  across  the  ocean, 
and  put  a  letter  into  her  hand  under  my  very  eye. 
Away  goes  all  that  I  have  gained  by  being  near 
her,  while  he  is  far  away.  He  is  not  in  England 
now,  —  he  is  here.  His  odious  presence  has  driven 
me  from  her.  O  that  I  could  be  a  child  again,  or 
in  my  grave,  to  get  away  from  this  Hell  of  Love 
and  Ilate.” 

At  this  point,  we  beg  leave  to  take  the  narrative 
Into  our  own  hands  again. 

Mr.  Hu/el  actually  left  the  deek  to  avoid  the  sight 
of  Helet  liollestoii’s  flushed  cheek  and  beaming  eyes, 
reading  Arthur  Wardlaw’s  letter. 

And  here  we  may  as  well  observe  that  he  retired 
not  merely  because  the  torture  was  hard  to  bear. 
He  had  some  disclosures  to  make,  on  reaeliing  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  his  good  sense  told  him  this  was  not  the 
time,  or  the  place,  to  make  them,  nor  Helen  llolles- 
ton  the  person  to  whom,  in  the  first  instance,  they 
ought  to  be  made. 

While  he  tries  to  relieve  his  swelling  heart  by 
putting  its  throbs  on  paper  (and,  in  truth,  this  is 
some  faint  relief,  for  want  of  which  m.any  a  less  un¬ 
happy  man  than  Hazel  has  gone  mad),  let  us  stay 
by  the  lady’s  side,  and  read  her  letter  with  her. 

**  Russell  Sqcikk,  Dec.  15, 1805. 

“  My  dkar  Love  :  Hearing  that  the  Antelope 
steam-packet  was  going  to  Sydney,  by  way  of  Cape 
Horn,  I  have  begged  the  captain,  who  is  under  some 
obligations  to  me,  to  keep  a  good  look-out  for  the 
Shannon,  homeward  bound,  and  board  her  with  these 
lines,  weather  permitting. 

“  Of  course,  the  chances  are  you  will  not  receive 
them  at  sea;  but  still  you  possibly  may;  and  my 
heart  is  so  full  of  you,  1  seize  any  e.xcuse  for  over¬ 
flowing;  and  then  1  picture  to  myself  that  bright 
face  reading  an  une.xpected  letter  in  mid  ocean,  and 
so  I  taste  beforehand  the  greatest  jileasure  my  mind 
can  conceive,  —  the  delight  of  giving  you  pleasure, 
my  own  sweet  Helen. 

“  News,  1  have  very  little.  You  know  how  deep¬ 
ly  and  devotedly  you  are  beloved,  —  know  it  so  well 
that  I  feel  words  are  almost  wasted  in  repeating  it. 
Indeed,  the  time,  I  hope,  is  at  hand  when  the  word 
love. will  hardly  be  mentioned  l)etween  us.  For  my 
part,  I  think  it  will  be  too  visible  in  every  act,  and 
look,  and  word  of  mine,  to  need  repetition.  We  do 
not  speak  much  about  the  air  we  live  in.  We 
breathe  it,  and  speak  with  it,  not  of  it. 

“  I  8upi)ose  all  lovers  are  jealous.  I  think  I  should 
go  mad  if  you  were  to  give  me  a  rival ;  but  then  I 
do  not  understand  that  ill-natured  jealousy  which 
would  rob  the  beloved  object  of  all  affections  but  the 
one.  I  know  my  Helen  loves  her  father,  —  loves 
him,  pcrha|is,  as  well,  or  better,  than  she  does  me. 
Well,  in  sjiite  of  that,  I  love  him  too.  Do  you  know, 
I  never  see  th.at  erect  form,  that  model  of  courage 
and  probity  come  into  a  room,  but  I  say  to  myself, 
‘  Here  comes  my  benefactor;  but  for  this  man  there 
would  be  no  Helen  in  the  world.’  Well,  dearest,  an 
unexpected  circumstance  has  given  me  a  little  mil¬ 
itary  inthience  (these  things  do  hajipen  in  the  City)  ; 
and  I  really  believe  that,  what  with  his  acknowledged 
merits  (I  am  secretly  informed  a  very  high  person¬ 
age  said,  the  other  day,  he  had  not  received  justice), 
and  the  influence  I  speak  of,  a  post  will  shortly  be 
offered  to  ypur  father  that  will  enable  him  to  live, 
henceforth,  in  EnglanTl,  with  comfort,  I  anight  say, 
affluence.  Perhaps  he  might  live  with  us.  That  de¬ 
pends  uimn  himself. 

“  Looking  forward  to  this,  and  my  erwn  still  great¬ 


er  happiness,  divei'ts  my  mind  a  while  from  the  one 
ever-pressing  anxiety.  But,  alas !  it  will  return. 
By  this  time  my  Helen  is  on  the  seas,  —  the  terrible, 
the  treacherous,  the  cruel  seas,  that  spare  neither 
beauty  nor  virtue,  nor  the  longing  hearts  at  home. 

I  have  conducted  this  olHce  for  some  j’ears,  and 
thought  I  knew  care  and  anxiety.  But  I  fand  I  knew 
neither  till  now. 

“  1  have  two  ships  at  sea,  the  Shannon  and  the 
Proserpine.  The  Proserpine  carries  eighteen  chests, 
of  specie,  worth  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
pounds.  I  don’t  care  one  straw  whether  she  sinks 
or  swims.  JUut  the  Shannon  carries  my  darling ; 
and  every  gust  at  night  awakens  me,  and  everj' 
day  I  go  into  the  great  room  at  Lloyd’s  and  watch 
the  anemometer.  O  Goii !  be  mertiful,  and  bring 
my  angel  safe  to  me!  O  God!  be  just,  and  strike 
her  not  for  my  offences ! 

“  Besides  the  direct  perib  of  the  sea  are 
some  others  you  might  escape  by  prudence. 
Pra/  avoid  the  night  air,  for  my  sake,  who  could’ 
not  live  if  any  evil  befell  you ;  and  be  careful  in 
your  diet.  You  were  not  looking  so  well  as'  usual, 
when  l  .left.  Would  1  had  words  to  make  you  know 
your  own  value.  Then  you  would  feel  it  a  duty  to 
be  prudent. 

“  But  I  must  not  sadden  you  with  my  fears ;  let 
me  turn  to  my  hopes.  How  bright  they,  are ;  what 
joy,  what  happiness,  is  sailing  to’.vards  me,  nearer 
and  nearer  every  day.  I  ask  myself  what  am  I  that 
such  paradise  should  be  mine. 

“  My  love,  when  we  are  one,  shall  we  share  ev¬ 
ery  thought,  or  shall  1  keep  commerce,  speculation, 
and  its  temptations  away  from  your  pure  spirit '? 
ISumetimes  1  think  1  should  like  to  have  neither 
thought  nor  occupation  unshared  by  you  ;  and  that 
you  would  purify  trade  itself  by  your  contact ;  at 
other  times  1  say  to  myself,  ‘  O,  never  soil  that 
angel  with  your  miserable  business ;  but  go  home  to 
her  .as  if  you  were  going  from  earth  to  heaven,  for 
a  few  blissful  hours.’  But  you  shall  decide  thb 
(]uestion,  and  every  other. 

“  Must  1  close  this  letter  ?  Must  I  say  no  more 
though  I  have  scarcely  begun  ? 

“  jfes,  I  will  end,  since,  perhaps,  you  will  never 
see  it. 

“  When  I  have  sealed  it,  1  mean  to  hoUl  it  in  m^ 
clasped  hands,  and  so  pray  the  Almighty  to  take  it 
safe  to  you,  and  to  bring  you  safe  to  him,  who  can 
never  know  peace  nor  joy  till  he  sees  you  once  more. 

“  Your  devoted  and  anxious  lover, 

“Arthur  Wardlaw.” 

Helen  Rollcston  read  this  letter  more  than  once. 
She  liked  it  none  the  less  for  being  disconnected 
and  imbusiness-likc.  She  had  seen  her  Arthur’s 
business  letters ;  models  of  courteous  conciseness. 
Stie  did  not  value  such  compositiofis.  This  one  she 
did.  She  smiled  over  it,  all  beaming  and  blushing; 
she  kissed  it,  and  read  it  again,  and  sat  with  it  in 
her  lap. 

But,  by  and  by,  her  mood  changed,  and,  when 
Mr.  Hazel  ventured  upon  deck  again,  he  found  her 
with  her  forehead  sinking  on  her  extended  arm,  and 
the  lax  hand  of  that  same  arm  holding  the  letter. 
She  was  crying. 

The  whole  drooping  attitude  was  so  lovely,  so  fem¬ 
inine,  yet  so  sad,  that  Hazel  stood  irresolute,  looking 
wistfully  at  her. 

She  caught  sight  of  him,  and,  by  a  batural  im¬ 
pulse,  turned  gently  away,  as  if  to  hide  her  tears. 
But,  the  next  moment,  she  altered  her  mind,  and  said, 
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with  a  quiet  dignity  that  came  nhturally  to  her  at 
times,  “Why  should  I  hide  my  care  from  y9U,  sir  ? 
Mr.  Hazel,  may  I  speak  to  you  at  a  clergyman  ?  ” 

“  Certainly,”  sai<l  Mr.  Hazel,  in  a  somewhat  faint 
voice. 

She  pointed  to  a  seat  and  he  sat  down  near  her. 

She  was  silent  for  some  time  ;  her  lip  quivered  a 
little  ;  she  was  struggling  inwardly  for  that  decent 
composure,  which  on  certain  occasions,  distinguishes 
the  lady  from  the  mere  woman  ;  and  it  was  with  a 
pretty  firm  voice  she  said  what  follows :  — 

“  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  little  secret :  one  I  have 
kept  from  my  own  father.  It  is,  —  that  I  have  not 
very  long  to  live.” 

Her  hazel  eye  rested  calmly  on  his  face  while  she 
said  these  words  quietly. 

He  received  them  with  amazement,  at  first ; 
amazement,  that  soon  deepened  into  horror. 
“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  he  gasped.  “  What  words 
are  these  ?  ” 

“Thank  you  for  minding  so  much,”  said  she, 
sweetly.  “  I  will  tell  you.  I  have  fits  of  coughing, 
not  frequent,  but  violent;  and  then  bloo<l  very 
often  comes  from  my  lungs.  That  is  a  bad  sign, 
you  know.  I  have  been  so  for  four  months  now, 
and  I  am  a  good  deal  wasted  ;  my  hand  used  to  be 
very  plump,  look  at  it  now.  —  Poor  Arthur  1  ” 

She  turned  away  her  head  to  drop  a  gentle,  un¬ 
selfish  tear  or  two ;  and  Hazel  stared  with  increas¬ 
ing  alarm  at  the  lovely  but  wasted  hand  she  still 
held  out  to  him,  and  glanced,  too,  at  Arthur  Ward- 
law’s  letter,  held  slightly  by  the  beloved  fingers. 

He  said  nothing,  and,  when  she  looked  round 
again,  he  was  pale  and  trembling.  The  revelation 
was  so  sudden. 

“Pray  be  calm,  sir,”  said  she.  “  We  need  speak 
of  this  no  more.  But,  now,  I  think,  you  will  not  be 
surprised  that  I  come  to  you  for  religious  advice 
and  consolation,  short  as  our  acquaintance  is.” 

“  I  am  in  no  condition  to  give  them,”  said  Hazel, 
in  great  agitation.  “I  can  think  of  nothing  but 
how  to  save  you.  May  Heaven  help  me,  and  give 
me  wisdom  for  that.” 

“  This  is  idle,”  said  Helen  Rolleston,  gently,  but 
firmly.  “I  have  had  the  beat  adviqe  for  months, 
and  I  get  worse”;  and,  Mr.  Hazel,  I  shall  never  be 
better.  So,  aid  me  to  bow  to  the  will  of  Heaven. 
Sir,  I  do  not  repine  at  leaving  the  world ;  but  it 
does  grieve  me  to  think  how  my  departure  will  af¬ 
fect  those  whose  happiness  is  very,  very  dear  to  me.” 

She  then  looked  at  the  letter,  blushed,  and  hesi¬ 
tated  a  moment;  but  ended  by  giving  it  to  him 
whom  she  had  applied  to  as  her  religious  adviser. 

“  Oblige  me  by  reading  that.  And,  when  you 
have,  I  think  you  will  grant  me  a  favor  I  wish  to 
ask  you.  Poor  fellow !  so  full  of  hopes  that  I  am 
doomed  to  disappoint.” 

She  rose  to  hide  her  emotion,  and  left  Arthur 
Wardlaw’s  letter  in  the  hands  of  him  who  loved 
her,  if  possible,  more  devotedly  than  Arthur  AVard- 
law  did ;  and  she  walked  the  deck  pensively,  little 
dreaming  how  strange  a  thing  she  had  done. 

As  for  Hazel,  he  was  in  a  situation  poignant  with 
agony;  only  the  heavy  blow  that  had  just  fallen 
had  stunned  and  benumbed  him.  He  felt  a  natural 
repugnance  to  read  this  letter.  But  she  had  given 
him  no  choice.  He  read  it.  In  reading  it  he  felt 
a  mortal  sickness  come  over  him,  but  he  perse¬ 
vered  ;  he  read  it  carefully  to  the  end,  and  he  was 
examining  the  signature  keenly,  when  Miss  Rolles¬ 
ton  rejoined  him,  and,  taking  the  letter  from  him, 
placed  it  in  her  bosom  before  nis  eyes. 


“  He  loves  me ;  does  he  not  ?  ”  said  she,  wist¬ 
fully. 

Hazel  looked  half-stupidly  in  her  face  for  a  mo¬ 
ment;  then,  with  a  candor  which  was  part  of  his 
character,  replied,  dc^ge<lly,  “Yes,  the  man  who 
wrote  that  letter  loves  you.” 

“  'riien  you  can  pity  him,  and  I  may  venture  to 
ask  you  the  favor  to —  It  will  be  a  bitter  grief 
and  disappointment  to  him.  AV'ill  you  break  it 
to  him  as  gently  as  you  can;  will  you  say  that 
his  Helen  —  AVill  you  tell  him  what  I  have  told 
you  ?  ” 

“  I  decline.” 

This  ])oint-blank  refusal  surprised  Helen  Rolles¬ 
ton;  all  the  more  that  it  was  uttered  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  sullenness,  and  even  asperity,  she  had  never 
seen  till  then  in  this  gentle  clergyman. 

It  made  her  fear  she  had  done  wrong  in  asking 
it ;  and  she  looked  a.shamed  and  distressed. 

However,  the  explanation  soon  followed. 

“  My  business,”  said  he,  “  is  to  prolong  your  pre¬ 
cious  life ;  and,  making  up  your  mind  to  die  is  not 
the  way.  You  shall  have  no  encouragement  in 
such  weakness  from  me.  Pray  let  me  be  your  phy¬ 
sician.” 

“  Thank  you,”  said  Helen,  coldly ;  “  I  have  my 
own  physician.” 

“  No  doubt :  but  he  shows  me  his  incapacity,  by 
allowing  you  to  live  on  pastry  and  sweets ;  things 
that  are  utter  poison  to  you.  Disease  of  the  lungs 
is  curable,  but  not  by  drugs  and  unwholesome 
food.” 

“  Mr.  Hazel,”  said  the  lady,  “  we  will  drop  the 
subject,  if  you  pletise.  It  has  taken  an  uninterest¬ 
ing  turn.” 

“  To  you,  perhaps ;  but  not  to  me.” 

“  Excuse  me,  sir ;  if  you  took  that  real  friendly 
interest  in  me  and  my  condition  I  was  vain  enough 
to  think  you  might,  you  would  hanlly  have  re¬ 
fused  me  the  first  favor  I  ever  asked  you;  and,” 
drawing  herself  up  proudly,  “  need  I  say  the  last  ?  ” 

“  You  are  unjust,”  said  Hazel,  sadly;  “  unjust  be-  ■ 
yond  endurance.  I  refuse  you  anything  that  is  for  ' 
your  good  ?  I,  who  would  lay  down  my  life  with 
unmixed  joy  for  you  ?  ” 

“  Mr.  Hazel !  ”  And  she  drew  back  from  him 
with  a  haughty  stare. 

“  Learn  the  truth  why  I  cannot,  and  will  not,  talk 
to  Arthur  AVardlaw  about  you.  For  one  thing,  he 
is  my  enemy,  and  I  am  his.” 

“  His  enemy  ?  my  Arthur’s  !  ” 

“  His  mortal  enemy.  And  I  am  going  to  Eng¬ 
land  to  clear  an  Innocent  man,  and  expose  Arthur 
AVardlaw’s  guilt.” 

“  Indeed !  ”  said  Helen  with  lofty  contempt. 
“  And  pray  what  has  he  done  to  you  f  ” 

“  He  had  a  benefactor,  a  friend ;  he  entrapped 
him  into  cashing  a  note  of  hand,  which  he  must 
have  known,  or  suspected  to  be,  forged ;  then  base¬ 
ly  deserted  him  at  the  trial,  and  blasted  his  friend’s 
life  forever.” 

“  Arthur  AA^irdlaw  did  that  ?  ” 

“  He  did ;  and  that  very  James  Seaton  was  his  vic¬ 
tim.” 

Her  delicate  nostrils  were  expandeil  with  wrath 
and  her  eyes  flasheil  fire.  “  Mr.  Hazel,  you  are  a 
liar  and  a  slanderer.” 

The  man  gave  a  kind  qf  shudder,  as  if  cold 
steel  had  passed  through  his  heart.  But  his  forti¬ 
tude  was  great ;  he  said,  doggedly,  “  Time  will 
show.  Time,  and  a  jury  of  our  countrymen.” 

“  I  will  be  his  witness.  1  will  say,  this  is  the  mal- 
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numbers.  \Vhen,  on  the  borders  of  the  cultivated 
country,  ho  makes  his  appearance  in  small  troops 
or  bands,  people  not  only  make  themselves  merry, 
but  llkewbe  fat  with  him;  they  take  him,  strip  otf 
his  wings,  fry  him  in  oil,  broil  him  on  the  gridiron, 
when  he  tastes  like  a  shrimp;  or  pound  him  with 
meal,  and  make  cakes  —  not  very  savory,  perhaps 
—  of  his  bones.  In  what  way  St.  John  ate  him,  is 
not  stated,  but  it  was  probjibly  after  being  grilled, 
when,  with  the  sweet  wild-honey  of  Palestine,  he 
constituted  no  bad  food.  Commentators  and  {)0- 
lemieal  writers  have  been  desirous  of  altering  the 
te.xt,  where  it  is  said  that  the  Baptist  lived  fur  a 
while  on  locusts  and  wild-honey ;  though  why  he 
should  not  have  eaten  what  is  still  e.atcn  every  day 
all  along  the  confines  of  Syria,  throughout  Barbary, 
in  all  parts  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  and  in  our 
colony  at  the  Ca[)e  of  Good  Hope,  it  seems  dilHcult 
to  understand. 

The  Hottentots  used  formerly  to  look  out  for  the 
appearance  of  the  locust-clouds  as  for  a  period  of 
jubilee.  Up  to  that  time,  they  were  usually  meagre, 
weak,  and  droojiing  in  spirits ;  but  when  tlieir 
winged  manna  from  the  desert  had  descended 
among  their  habitations  during  a  few  weeks,  they 
became  fat,  strong,  sleek,  and  frisky,  so  that  they 
hardly  looked  like  the  same  individuals.  In  the 
Hindu-Chincse  countries,  where  nature  is  bountiful 
to  profusion  in  almost  every  variety  of  human  food, 
the  natives  nevertheless  evince  a  strong  preference 
for  the  locust  family,  since  they  fry  crickets  and 
grasshoppers  in  oil,  and  esteem  them  a  great  dainty. 
The  Arabs  of  the  desert,  who  exhibit  the  same 
penchant,  arc  not  a  little  nettled  if  you  turn  up 
your  nose  at  their  breakfast,  and  inquire  whether  a 
locust  be  not  as  good  as  an  oyster,  a  crab,  a  lobster, 
or,  if  the  traveller  be  a  Frenchman,  as  a  snail  or  a 
frog.  We  h.ave  an  old  proverb  %vhich  says :  “  It 
never  rains  but  it  pours.”  Tliis  is  eiftictly  the  case 
with  the  locusts.  If  they  presented  themselves  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  or  even  by  millions,  people 
might  contrive  to  deal  with  them  by  frying,  grilling, 
pounding,  and  baking  by  pailfuls  in  ovens ;  but 
usually,  when  they  visit  any  region,  it  is  in  swarms 
and  clouds  which  darken  the  vAiole  atmosphere  for 
miles;  and  when  they  reach  a  green  place,  they 
descend  upon  it  with  a  noise  like  that  of  a  high 
wind,  or  the  beating  of  innumerable  drums  in  the 
diiitancc.  They  conduct  themselves,  however,  not 
liks  a  disorderly  rabble,  but  like  a  well-ordered 
army,  with  a  Genghis,  a  Timur,  or  a  Napoleon  at 
its  bead,  marching  forward  in  siiuadrons  and 
columns,  without  turning  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the 
left,  facing  everything,  overcoming  everything, 
gnawing  everything  to  pieces  with  their  saw-like 
teeth.  They  eat  up  everything  green,  —  the  grass 
from  the  meadows,  the  leaves  and  bark  from  the 
trees,  the  blossoms  and  fruit  from  gardens,  the 
thatch  from  houses.  Volncy,  in  imitation  of  the 
Hebrew  prophet,  observes  that  the  plains  before 
them  look  like  a  verdant  carpet ;  but  when  they 
had  passed  over  it,  eating,  burning,  and  poisoning 
everything  with  their  saliva,  it  exhibited  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  volcanic  region  covered  with  lava,  scoriie, 
and  ashes.  Syria  and  the  countries  north  of  Mount 
Atlas  are  often  desolated  by  the  locust.  Sometimes 
a  few  light  skirmishers  preceding  the  main  host, 
cause  the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants  to  thrill  witli 
terror,  for  they  know  what  they  have  to  expect. 
They  arrive,  drifting  with  the  wind  from  the  south 
or  ^e  southe.ast.  At  first,  a  gentle  murmur  is 
heard  high  in  the  air;  then  a  loud  buzzing;  then  a 


low,  continuous  roar,  H.ke  that  of  distant  thunder; 
then,  as  the  wind  sweeps  them  forward,  the  black 
battalions  show  their  fronts  in  the  sky,  alighting  in 
countless  millions  as  they  advance.  The  terror  of 
the  population  then  makes  itself  evident;  they 
climb  trees,  and  hoot  and  shout,  to  scare  away  the 
heedless  and  invincible  intruders ;  they  kindle  enor¬ 
mous  fires  on  the  mountain-tops,  which  diffuse  their 
smoke  in  dark  volumes ;  they  cut  broad  trenches 
across  the  jdains,  and  flood  them  with  water,  —  all 
in  vain :  the  locusts  by  their  multitudes  extinguish 
the  fires ;  fill  up  the  trenches  with  their  bodies,  and 
march  over  them ;  climb  up  the  trees  after  the 
natives,  whom  they  speedily  bring  to  the  ground,  — 
pour  into  the  towns  and  villages,  invade  tlic  houses 
through  doors  and  windows,  crawl  into  the  beds, 
cover  the  walls  like  tapestry,  eating  everything  they 
can  find,  tumbling  into  the  sugar-basins,  plunging 
into  the  milk-jugs  and  tea-cups,  making  free  with 
the  skirts  of  the  gentlemen’s  coats,  ‘  filling  their 
pockets,  creeping  up  their  sleeves,  and  down  their 
necks,  covering  the  skirts  of  the  lailies  dresses  in¬ 
side  and  out,  spreading  themselves  over  cradles,  and 
what  is  worse,  gnawing  the  flesh  from  the  cheeks  of 
sleeping  infants.  Such  are  some  of  the  blessings  of 
the  Holy  Land  ! 

One  fact  connected  with  the  invasion  of  the  lo¬ 
custs  might  almost  suffice  to  reconcile  the  Moham¬ 
medan  to  the  pig.  The  sumana  and  the  saniarmar 
follow  the  invaders  and  feed  upon  them  voracious¬ 
ly  ;  but  what  is  the  devastation  committed  by  their 
little  bills  compared  with  the  wholesale  slaughter 
perpetrated  by  a  vast  drove  of  hogs  ?  Fill  Meso- 
potami.a,  the  Decapolis,  and  the  skirts  of  the  desert 
with  pigs,  and  the  Turks  and  Druses  might  thence¬ 
forward  sleep  in  peace,  for  not  only  would  Master 
Hog  devour  the  invaders  when  they  had  reached 
years  of  discretion,  but  he  would  plough  down  deep 
into  the  earth  in  search  of  their  delicate  eggs,  and 
thus  frustrate  the  hopes  of  the  ladies  of  the  fam¬ 
ily.  As  it  is,  they  multiply  and  dev.ostate  as 
they  please,  for  the  few  pigs  kept  by  the  Christians 
of  Syria  and  Palestine  are  no  match  at  all  for  the 
winged  army.  Nor,  in  fact,  would  anything  be  a 
match  for  so  devouring  a  host,  if  once  sutl'ered  to 
acquire  its  natural  dimensions,  —  for  arithmetic 
breaks  down  in  the  attempt  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  its  rank  and  file,  which  sometimes  cover  the 
earth  to  a  depth  of  four  feet;  and  when  carried 
forwards  by  hun-icanes,  and  drowned  in  the  sea,  en¬ 
cumber  the  shore  for  leagues  with  a  black  putrefy¬ 
ing  mass,  sometimes  a  whole  fathom  in  depth,  which 
inlects  the  air  fivr  and  wide,  and  produces  pesti¬ 
lence. 

A  traveller  of  the  last  century,  who  witnessed  the 
'ravagre  of  locusts  in  Spain,  concluded  that  they 
must  be  indigenous  to  the  country,  because  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  to  be  an  utter  impossibility  that  they 
should  traverse  the  Mediterranean  with  their  short 
wings.  Another  reason  which  he  discovered  for  be¬ 
lieving  them  to  be  a  distinct  species  was  the  color 
of  their  wings,  —  a  delicate  and  brilliant  pink.  Ho 
acconlingly  reasoned  and  physiologized  till  he  found 
himself  in  possession  of  a  new  system,  which  local¬ 
ized  the  home  of  the  Spanish  insect  in  Estreinadura. 
He  was  unquestionably  mistaken.  In  the  hills  be¬ 
hind  Mogadore,  on  the  apposite  coast  of  Africa,  oth¬ 
er  travellers  appear  to  infer  that  nature  has  there 
stationed  one  of  the  cradles  of  the  winged  warriors 
who  eonvert  themselves  into  the  ministers  of  Neme¬ 
sis,  when  any  devoted  land  in  the  vicinity  is  destined 
to  become  a  prey  to  famine  and  pestilence.  “I 
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i  have  there  seen  them,”  he  says,  —  “  millions  of  small 
green  things  were  just  starting  into  being.”  But 
j  you  must  search  much  further  if  you  would  learn 
{  whence  they  come,  and  where  lies  their  genial  bed 
I  and  procreant  cradle,  —  beyond  the  mighty  chain 
I  of  Atlas,  —  beyond  the  Niger,  —  beyond  the  lied 
Sea,  and  the  sands  of  Mohammed’s  native  country, 

1  and  the  vast  levels  of  the  Sahara,  e.xtending  witli 
little  inturruption  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  to  tlie 
j  Atlantic  Ocean.  There,  if  you  are  curious  in  the 
'  genesis  of  insects,  you  may,  on  a  fine  morning  in 
spring,  just  as  the  dewy,  jwarly,  poetical  light  of 
dawn  is  difi'iising  its  mystery  over  the  earth,  behold 
I  the  sandy  waste  heaving  with  life,  and  from  millions 
of  matrices,  discern  multitudes,  not  of  green,  but  of 
1  tiny  blairk  tilings,  emerging  into  light. 

With  a  rapidity  whicli  almost  belongs  to  miracle, 
they  augment  in  size,  ami  direct  their  march  to- 
I  wards  tlie  north,  attracted  thitherwards,  we  may 
'  almost  be  sure,  by  the  scent  of  vegetation,  which 
brings  to  their  diminutive  and  infinitely  fine  or¬ 
gans  the  intimation  that  endless  pastures  are  at 
hand.  Then,  if  they  belong  to  the  Asiatic  brood, 

I  they  direct  their  footsteps  towards  Tadnior  in  the 
j  wilderness ;  and  after  devastating  the  jialm-groves 
I  and  desecrating  the  marble  colonnades  of  Zenobia, 
j  where  Longinus  meditated  on  the  Sublime,  raach  the 
verdant  [ilains  of  Damascus,  wliich  they  strip,  and 
I  sear,  and  witlier  up,  as  if  millions  of  burning  rollers 
had  iK'en  driven  over  the  soil.  From  this  point, 
they  diverge  east  and  west  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
I  Euphrates  and  the  spurs  of  Taurus  to  the  liorders 
I  of  the  Sorlionian  bog,  “  where  armies  whole  have 
^  sunk,”  mtiddening  the  lazy  inliabitants  of  Syria,  wlio, 

'  instead  of  displaying  their  energy  in  extirpating 
I  the  seeds  of  what  tlioy  are  plagued  with,  wait  in 
!  stupid  apathy  till  it  comes  upon  them  with  resistless 
force. 

It  is  usual  to  remark  that  nothing  turns  the  lotust 
.aside  from  the  track  he  has  selected  ;  but  this  must 
be  understood  of  ordinary  obstacles  existing  in  a 
tolerably  level  country.  He  never  attempts  to  scale 
Lebanon  or  Anti-Lebanon,  from  wliieli  he  is  scared 
away  by  the  snows,  the  forests,  and  the  moisture 
they  hold  in  their  ombr.ace.  He  is  a  dry  animal,  and 
accords  liis  horrid  preference  to  hot  and  arid  regions. 
It  is  only  when  he  ceases  to  be  a  free  agent  that  he 
traverses  great  rivers  and  seas,  when  be  has  la?en 
caught  ui)  in  the  gripe  of  the  whirlwind,  and  d-o-shed 
forward -involuntarily  into  places  which  he  knows 
not,  and  if  any  choice  were  left  him,  would  shrink 
from  with  abhorrence.  If,  in  June  or  July,  you  hap¬ 
pen  to  he  traversing  the  burning  licit  of  the  Teha¬ 
ma,  extending  from  Akabii’s  Gulf  to  Bali-el-mnndeb, 
you  may  often  behold  from  your  dromedary  black 
clouds  in  the  form  of  columns  or  shattered  and 
broken  awnings,  e.xtending  raggedly  over  ths  sky 
for  miles,  swarms  of  locusts  hurrying  before  tb.e  west 
wind  from  the  Sahara  across  the  Red  Sea.  Some¬ 
times  the  gust  suddenly  changing;  submerges  them 
in  the  waves ;  sometimes  they  are  wrecked,  and  piled 
up  in  pestilential  drifts  from  Jiddah  to  Mokha  ; 
sometimes,  by  the  strength  of  the  hurricane,  they 
are  wafted  far  into  the  Hedjaz,  and  pollute  the  sa¬ 
cred  precinots  of  Medina  and  Mecca.  There  is 
liowevcr,  we  believe,  no  instance  on  record  of  their 
invading  the  district  of  Tayf,  where  exquisite  gar¬ 
dens 'lavish  on  the  thirsty  Arab  a  profusion  of  grapes, 
pomegranates,  dates  white  and  golden,  bananas, 
quinces,  apricots,  peaches,  and  the  sweetest  straw¬ 
berries  in  Asia.  As  soon  as  your  dromedary  sniiTs, 
as  he  does  ftxim  a  great  distance,  the  nauseous  odor 


of  the  vermin,  he  becomes  almost  unmanageable ; 
now  bearing  his  long  snake-like  neck  as  high  as  he 
is  able  into  the  air,  then  ducking  bis  head,  and 
thrusting  his  nose  into  the  sand,  as  if  wishful  in  some 
way  to  escape  from  the  consciousness  of  the  approach 
of  the  pest.  If  you  give  him  the  bridle,  he  instant¬ 
ly  turns  his  back  upon  the  enemy,  and  scours  away 
in  the  opposite  direction  as  swiftly  as  a  moderate 
railway  train,  that  is,  at  the  rate  of  about  eighteen 
miles  an  hour. 

Toward.s  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  a 
prodigious  liody  of  lucusts  was  jirecipitated  across 
the  Black  Sea  upon  the  steppe  lying  east  of  Odessa, 
where  it  committed  the  must  indescribable  devasta¬ 
tion.  To  destroy  the  invaders,  columns  of  ser6 
were  marched  down  from  the  "interior ;  but  On 
arriving  at  the  scene  of  action,  were  almost  para¬ 
lyzed  by  the  phenomenon  they  witnessed.  For 
miles,  the  whelc  surface  of  the  plain,  converted 
into  a  black  color,  seemed  to  be  alive  and  in  mo¬ 
tion,  for  the  scaly  bodies  of  the  locusts,  closely 
pressed  and  locked  together,  jiresented  the  ap- 
jie.arance  of  a  huge  dusky  cuirass  reflecting  with  a 
strange  glitter  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Tlie  mass  being 
in  motion,  advanced  inland,  slowly  but  steadily, 
murmuring  like  the  surges  of  the  ocehn,  putting  the 
sheep,  the  cattle,  the  horses,  and  the  inhabitants  on 
all  sides  to  lliglit.  *A  stench  not  to  be  expressed  by 
wonls  was  emitted  from  the  host  .as  it  crawled  for¬ 
ward.  the  living  devouring  the  dead,  for  lack  of  other 
provender.  *  Putting  their  mattocks,  spades,  pick- 
axe.«,  and  other  imjilemcnts  into  immediate  requisi¬ 
tion,  tlie  serfs  speedily  excavated  a  trench  several 
miles  in  length  across  the  track  of  the  locusts ;  but 
ere  they  had  finished,  the  enemy  was  upon  them, 
and  soon  demonstrated  the  futility  of  their  device. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  from  their  reaching 
the  brink  of  the  excavation,  the  foremost  ranks  had 
been  pushed  into  it  by  those  that  followed,  and 
filled  it  up  from  edge  to  edge,  so  that  the  mnltitude 
continued  its  march  apparently  without  interrup¬ 
tion  ;  then  everj-thing  combustible  was  collected, 
and  set  on  fire  in  front  of  the  column,  with  the 
same  result.  The  whole  Black  Sea  seemed  to  be 
transformed  into  locusts,  which,  from  its  low  shores, 
came  up  in  countless  myriads,  setting  at  defiance 
all  the  arts  and  industry  of  njan.  Several  columns 
of  the  invaders  filed  off  towards  the  east,  and 
alighted  amid  the  vineyards  of  the  Crimea,  which 
they  soon  changed  into  a  waste  of  apparently  dry 
and  sapless  twigs.  Russia  appeared  to  be  on  the 
eve  of  a  calamity  like  that  wliich  fell  upon  it  about 
the  midfile  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the 
destruction  of  the  harvests  occasioned  a  famine, 
which  was  followed  by  a  plague,  so  that  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  whole  provinces  was  thinned  almost  to  ex¬ 
termination.  In  the  present  instance,  the  elements 
came  to  the  deliverance  of  man.  Before  a  strong 
west  wind,  masses  of  black  clouds  came  pouring  up 
from  the  Bosphorus,  which  covered  the  atmosphere, 
and  ultimately  descended  in  floods  of  rain.  At  the 
touch  of  descending  Jove,  the  locusts  were  para¬ 
lyzed,  and  as  the  celestial  moisture  continued  to 
drench  them  in  pitiless  fashion,  they  gave  up  the 
ghost,  and  bequeathed  their  filthy  corpses  to  the 
husbandman  for  manure;  not,  however,  without 
sundry  fevers  and  dysenteries. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  Eg}'pt,  though  it  lies  in 
the  very  heart  of  locust-breeding  countries,  is  sel¬ 
dom  visited  by  the  pest,  the  reason  probably  being, 
the  extreme  moisture  of  the  air,  saturated  incessant¬ 
ly  by  exhalations  fixim  the  Nile.  People  talk  at 
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present  of  locusts  four  inches  in  length,  though  we 
regsrd  the  estimate  as  greatly  exaggerated ;  but  if 
the  vermin  were  naturalized  in  £^vpt,  it  surpasses 
conjecture  to  imagine  to  what  dimensions  they 
would  attain  in  its  genial  and  prolific  soil.  The 
Marabsei  about  Esne  and  Thebes  are  undoubtedly 
sometimes  found  between  three  inches  and  a  half 
and  four  inches  in  length,  and  almost  as  broad  as 
the  palm  of  a  lady’s  hand ;  the  grasshoppers,  too, 
are  colossal,  and  occasionally  chiip  with  startling 
vehemence. 

When  the  locust  does  arrive,  he  evinces  by  varioiw 
tokens  that  he  is  an  intruder  and  a  foreigner.  Instead 
of  alighting  on  the  rich  plains  of  Memphis,  he  comes 
at  night  on  the  wings  of  the  Khamsyn,  or  wind  of 
fifty  days,  from  the  Sahara,  and  often  strikes  against 
the  muezzin,  as  from  his  lofty  minaret  he  calls  in 
darkness  the  Faithful  to  prayer.  Then  the  vermin 
descend  on  the  roofs  of  houses  where  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  eat,  but  where  they  themselves  are  soon 
caught,  cooked,  and  eaten.  Still,  it  is  with  a  sensa¬ 
tion  by  no  means  pleasing  that  the  traveller’s  foot 
strikes  against  a  cluster  of  locusts  in  the  sand,  for 
he  imm^iately  su.spects  they  may  be  only  pioneers 
or  avant-couriers.  Advancing  westward  along  the 
old  bed  of  the  Atlantic,  —  for  the  Sahara  is  nothing 
else,  —  you  behold  colonies  of  locusts,  mounting  as 
soon  as  their  wings  enable  them  into  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  directing  their  flight  towards  the  pro¬ 
digious  chain  of  Mount  Atlas,  which  they  never 
attempt  to  traverse  on  the  wing.  As  tKev  near  it, 
on  the  contrary,  the^  pay  it  reverence,  and  descend 
to  the  ground,  looking  about  for  some  col  or  pass 
through  which  they  may  make  their  way  through 
the  Mediterranean  provinces,  and  from  thence,  like 
their  countrymen,  the  Moors,  pass  over  into  Anda¬ 
lusia  and  Granada. 

It  may  certainly  be  affirmed  that  the  locust  is  a 
product  of  barbarism  which  disappears  as  civiliza¬ 
tion  increiwes.  Niebuhr,  father  to  the  'historian, 
whose  Travels  might  still  be  read  with  no  little 
profit  and  pleasure,  maintains  that  the  visitations 
of  locusts  could  easily  be  prevented  by  a  well-organ¬ 
ized  police.  An  illustration  of  the  correctness  of 
his  theory  was,  in  1613,  supplied  in  the  south  of 
France,  when  the  locusts,  for  the  last  time,  wc 
believe,  invaded  that  beautiful  country.  They  first 
made  their  appearance  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Aries,  whence  they  diffused  themselves  on  all  sides, 
attacking  and  devouring,  as  is  their  wont.  But 
they  reckoned  without  their  hosts.  Instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  a  horde'  of  lazy  orientals,  they  en¬ 
countered  active  and  sturdy  peasants,  who  attacked, 
trampled,  and  pounded  them  to  powder,  whenever 
they  could  assemble  in  sufficient  numbers.  Still,  the 
females  succeeded  in  depositing  their  eggs  in  the 
soil,  which,  if  left  unmolestetl,  would  next  season 
have  produced  swarms  which  the  arbitrary  and 
fancifui  calculators  of  the  time  supposed  would 
have  amounted  to  five  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
millions,  —  that  is,  nuite  enough  to  have  stripped 
the  verdure  from  alt  France.  But  the  subjects  of 
Louis  XIII.  were  not  inclined  to  see  the  experiment 
tried.  They  diffused  themselves  over  the  soil,  by 
the  direction  of  the  municipal  councils  of  Arles, 
Beaucairc,  and  Tarascon,  and  digmng  out  the  tubes 
and  combs  in  which  the  eggs  had  b^n  deposited, 
either  crushed  them  to  pieces  or  threw  them  into 
the  Rhone.  Similar  exertions  would  gradually 
diminish,  and  in  the  end  utterly  destroy  the  locusts 
in  Mesopotamia,  the  Nejcd,  and  Syria.  Of  course 
the  great  agent  in  this  destruction  should  be  water, 


which  is  everywhere  procurable,  even  in  the  desert, 
by  sinking  artesian  wells.  At  present,  nothing  is 
done  throughout  the  East  by  way  'of  prevention. 
The  people  smoke,  sip  coffee,  say  their  prayers,  and 
trust  in  providence,  without  reflating  on  the  advice 
given  in  the  old  fable  to  the  rustic  whose  cart  stuck 
fast  in  a  quagmire :  “  Yon  are  quite  right,”  said  the 
sage,  “  in  calling  upon  Jupiter,  but  in  the  mean  time 
put  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel”  They  wilbnot  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  but  of  calling  upon 
Allah  there  b  no  lack. 

It  may  at  first  sight  appear  paradoxical,  though  it 
be  nevertheless  a  fact,  that  the  tax-gatherers  are  the 
best  allies  of  the  locusts.  By  depriving  the  peasants 
of  their  means,  they  paralyze  their  energies,  and  en¬ 
gender  the  habit  of  breaking  forth  into  BiimaUahs 
and  Imhallahf,  and  so  on.  Transform  these  people 
from  oppressed  peasants  into  well-to-do  farmers,  and 
away  go  the  locusts.  They  will  then  follow  them  to 
their  haunts,  dig  up  and  crush  their  eV^,  or  inun¬ 
date  with  water  the  crevices  in  which  they  have 
been  deposited.  Year  after  year,  the  plague  will 
lessen  ;  and  in  a  period  of  time  not  very  protracted, 
the  locust  will  become  as  rare  in  Syria  as  the  lion, 
which  no  man  now  living  has  ever  beheld  in  that 
country.  Even  when  the  insects  have  been  hatched, 
ns,  for  example,  on  the  great  plain  near  Tel  el  Hawa, 
between  Mosul  and  Nisibin,  it  would  be  perfectly 
easy  for  a  large  body  of  workmen  utterly  to  extir¬ 
pate  them ;  for  they  are  then  —  that  b,  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  April  —  little  larger  than  flies,  and  crawl  along 
the  earth  in  a  perfectly  helpless  state.  A  number 
of  implements  like  long  garden-rollers,  dragged 
along  the  earth,  already  baked  hard  by  the  sun, 
would  crush  them  to  powder ;  or  the  plain  might  be 
artificially  inundated,  which  wouhl  be  an  equally  ef¬ 
fectual  method  of  destruction.  Of  course  these  pro¬ 
cesses  would  be  costly,  but  the  e.\]>eiise  would  be  alto-' 
gethcr  insignificant  compared  with  the  saving  of 
property  that  would  be  effected  by  it.  In  the  coun¬ 
try  above  named  b  found  one  of  the  great  breeding- 
places  of  the  locust,  but  far  more  accessible  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  efforts  of  human  industry  than  those  ob¬ 
scure  and  almost  unknown  cradles  which,  we  may  be 
sure,  by  inference,  exbt  in  the  Arabian  deserts  and  in 
the  African  Sahara.  Considering  the  immense  im¬ 
portance  of  the  subject,  it  is  not  a  little  surprising 
that  in  this  age  of  science  and  research,  no  traveller 
should  have  made  it  his  espttcial  business  to  discover 
the  homes  of  the  locust,  though  to  commerije  and 
civilization  such  a  discovery  must  be  regarded  as  of 
infiniudy  greater  moment  than  that  of  the  source  of 
the  Nile.  It  would  therefore,  in  our  opinion,  be 
well  worthy  the  enlightened  policy  of  European 
governments  to  organize,  equip,  and  send  forth  an 
expedition  to  examine  those  regions  from  which  the 
lo<’ust  swarms  may  be  supposed  to  proceed.  Some 
of  their  nests  we  ourselves  have  pointed  out,  but 
there  are  unquestionably  many  others  lying  some¬ 
where  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness,  which  have 
never  l)een  contemplate<l  by  human  eye.  Far  away, 
secluded  from  Sirientific  observation,  the  infinite  mul¬ 
titude  of  locust-parents  deposit  their  eggs  in  the 
sand,  or  in  the  clefts  and  fissures  of  fertile  land, 
where  they  are  hatched  by  the  sun.  No  less  mys¬ 
tery  surrounds  them  than  surrounds  the  sources  of 
the  m(»t  renowned  of  rivers.  To  dispel  this  would 
be  a  great  enterprise,  and  the  work  of  the  traveller 
or  travellers  who  should  accomplish  it  would  possess, 
for  a  scientific  age,  unparalleled  interest. 

In  Irak  and  Diarbekir,  the  inhabitants  have  in¬ 
vented  a  curious  myth  to  soothe  their  imaginations, 
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and  mitigate  the  terrors  which  the  advent  of  the  lo¬ 
cust  inspires.  Its  win;;ed  enemy,  the  satnarmar  is 
not,  as  they  iiffirm,  a  native  bird,  but  a  stranger 
from  Khorasan,  wliich  is  allureii  westwartl  by  a  very 
rare  device.  The  pasha  of  the  province  sends 
forth,  orce  in  a  certain  number  of  years,  an  envoy 
with  a  lai^  suite  to  Meshed,  on  the  ca.«tern  confines 
of  Persia,  near  which,  in  a  plain  between  four 
mountains,  is  a  mysterious  fountain.  There,  with 
much  ceremony  and  devotion,  they  fill  a  chest  with 
water,  cover  it  closely,  place  it  on  the  back  of  a 
camel,  and  immediately  retrace  their  footsteps  to¬ 
wards  the  lianks  of  the  Euphrates.  All  {lossible 
care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  water 
in  the  chest,  which,  operating  like  a  talisman,  draws 
aAer  it  the  sainarmar  in  troops.  So  long  as  one 
drop  of  liquid  remains,  the  devourer  of  locusts  will 
remain  also ;  but  the  moment  the  chest  becomes  dry, 
the  devourers  of  the  locust  turn  their  bills  east¬ 
ward,  and  fly  to  the  mystic  spring  in  the  [ilain  be¬ 
tween  the  four  mountains.  Such  being  the  state  of 
public  opinion  in  Irak  and  Diarliekir,  the  pasha  is 
compelled  to  accommodate  his  policy,  to  it,  and,  at 
whatever  expense,  to  replenish  the  chest  as  often  as 
public  rumor  rejiorts  it  to  be  dry.  It  often  is  en¬ 
tirely  exhausted  for  years,  but  if  the  multitude  and 
the  saninrmar  remain  ignorant  of  the  fiict,  the  for¬ 
mer  will  rest  contented,  and  the  latter  will  eat  lo¬ 
custs  as  usual.  What  purposes  such  insects  as  the 
locust  answer  in  the  creation,  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  say;  they  may  be  intended  as  a  spur  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  inventive  powers 'of  man,  and  be  de¬ 
signed  to  convince  him  that,  if  he  will  not  work, 
neither  shall  he  eat.  They  have,  no  doubt,  been 
very  long  in  producing  this  conviction,  but  the  pe¬ 
riods  of  nature  are  not  measured  by  man’s  wants 
and  conveniences.  In  many  parts  of  the  East, 
everything  seems  to  imply  the  near  approach  of  po¬ 
litical  revolutions,  which  will  give  the  land  new 
masters,  and  at  the  same  time  introduce  improveil 
systems  of  agriculture,  and  more  rational  forms  of 
belief. 


MENDELSSOHN’S  “  REFORMATION” 
SYMPHONY. 

This  work  —  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  compos¬ 
er’s  musical  remains  as  yet  given  to  the  world  —  has 
now  been  twice  performed,  and  twice  received  with 
enthusiasm.  At  the  Crystal  Palace,  where,  on  the 
80th  of  November,  it  was  heard  for  the  second  time 
in  its  history,  and  at  the  concert  of  Mr.  Bamby’s 
choir  in  St.  James’s  Hall,  on  December  the  11th, 
audiences  of  varied  culture  and  taste  were  unani¬ 
mous  in  its  praise.  Thus  cordially  accepted,  the 
production  of  the  symphony  becomes  a  musical 
event  of  first  magnitude,  and  its  history  and  chai"- 
acter  are  made  matters  of  general  interest  The 
story  coniiected  with  ijt  can  be  briefly  told. 

In  1830  Protestant  Germany  was  preparing  to 
celebrate  the  tercentenary  of  the  “  Confession  of 
Faith,”  presented  by  Luther  and  Melancthon  to  the 
'  Emperor  Charles  V.  at  Augsburg.  It  was  almost 
inevitable  that  Mendelssohn,  then  but  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  should  take  advantage  of  such  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  conspicuously  employing  his  talents 
and  extending  his  fame.  At  all  events  he  set  about 
writing  a  sympheny,  avowedly  intending  it  for  per¬ 
formance  at  Leipeic  on  the  occasion  of  the  festival. 
The  work  was  done  in  good  time,  copied  at  Weimar 
(where  Mendelssohn  was  staying  on  a  visit  to  Goe¬ 
the,  just  before  starting  for  Italy)  and  —  there  b 
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no  reason  to  doubt  —  sent  to  Leip.-iic  in  due  course. 
But  unforeseen  events  induced  the  composer  to  al¬ 
ter  his  plans.  The  proposed  rejoicings  greatly  irri¬ 
tated  the  Catholic  section  of  the  population,  and  to 
such  a  height  did  party  spirit  rise,  that  disturbances 
took  place  in  several  of  the  principal  cities.  These 
events  led  to  a  general  foreboding  that  the  fete  would 
not  be  allowed  to  take  place  quietly,  and  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  exercise  of  what  must  have  been  a  wise 
discretion,  Mendelssohn  withdrew  his  symphony  till 
it  could  be  heard  under  more  auspicious  circumstan¬ 
ces.  Nearly  two  years  and  a  half  ]>as8ed  by,  how¬ 
ever,  before  a  favorable  ojiportuniry  presented  it¬ 
self.  In  the  mean  time  the  work  had  been  rehearsed 
at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  and  for  two  months  the 
com{X)ser  was  in  expectation  of  its  immediate  peri- 
foruiance.  To  this  suspense  the  advent  of  the  chol¬ 
era  put  an  efiectual,  tf  untoward  ending,  and  the 
honor  of  first  playing  the  “  Reformation  ”  sympho¬ 
ny  eventually  fell  to  the  lot  of  Berlin,  where  it  was 
given  in  November,  1832,  at  a  concert  for  the  Or¬ 
chestral  Widows’  Fund.  Immediately  after  being 
produced  with  so  much  difficulty,  it  was  withdrawn 
for  reasons  the  exact  nature  of  which  can  only  be 
guessed.  The  balance  of  probability  is  clearly  in 
favor  of  Mendelssohn’s  dissatisfaction  with  hb  work, 
and  his  consequent  intention  to  make  improvements 
he  never  found  time  even  to  commence.  But  difli- 
cult  as  it  b  to  tell  why  the  composer  refused  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  symphony,  the  conduct  of  his  executors  in 
keeping  it  back  for  twenty  years  is  far  more  inex¬ 
plicable.  In  the  one  case  there  is  a  choice  of  rea¬ 
sons  ;  in  the  other,  so  far  as  the  public  can  see, 
there  are  no  reasons  at  all. 

Seldom  has  a  symphony  been  sketched  under 
more  favorable  conditions  than  those  Mendelssohn 
enjoyed  in  the  present  Instance.  Designing  to  com¬ 
memorate  a  leading  event  in  a  great  religious  revo¬ 
lution,  the  scope  and  plan  of  the  work  was  too 
obvious  to  be  mistaken.  There  could  be  no  other 
way  of  adequately  fulfilling  its  intention  than  by 
illustrating  tlie  downfall  of  the  old  and  the  rise  of 
the  new  taith.  But  this  was  not  all.  Each  faith 
had  its  representative  music,  which  supplied  the 
composer  with  a  facile  means  of  expression.  On 
the  one  hand  were  the  ancient  and  impressive  melo¬ 
dies  of  the  Catholic  Church,  on  the  other  the  vigor¬ 
ous  and  stirring  vdkslieder  which  the  tact  of  Luuier 
so  skilfully  turned  to  account.  Here  were  materials 
ready  for  use  not  likely  to  be  overlooked  by  any 
writer  of  a  “  Reformation  ”  symphony,  much  less 
by  ^Icndelssohn,  whose  discrimination  was  on  an 
equality  with  his  musical  genius.  The  work,  it  need 
hanlly  be  said,  b  precisely  what  these  considerations 
wouhl  suggest.  It  depicts  the  rise,  progress,  and 
final  success  of  rebellion  against  the  ancient  faith, 
personifying  both  the  old  and  new  order  of  things 
by  help  of  dbtinctivc  melodies  closely  connecteil 
with  each.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  meaning  of 
the  symphony  b  far  more  clear  than  b  usual  in 
cases  where  it  has  been  left  unexpressed  in  words. 
Only  one  movement,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  is  at 
all  ambiguous,  and  even  that  is  susceptible  of  an 
interpretation,  having  probability  obviously  on  its 
side.  How  far  this  intelligibleness  increases  the 
interest  with  which  the  work  b  beard  we  need  not 
stop  to  show. 

The  symphony  b  divided  into  three  parts,  and 
subdivided  into  seven  movements,  of  which  two  be¬ 
long  to  the  first  part,  one  to  the  second,  and  four  to 
the  last  It  opens  with  a  short  Andante  (in  D 
major)  written  so  as  to  resemble  a  diapason  piece 
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for  the  ot^an  in  the  seriousness  of  its  style  and  the 
imitative  ch.-iractcr  of  its  construction.  By  this 
Mendelssohn  might  have  intended  to  depict  faith  as 
yet  undisturbed  by  doubt  or  agitated  by  conflict. 
What  that  faith  is  he  very  soon  makes  clear,  for  the 
wind  instruments  in  unison  give  out  an  ancient 
Catholic  response  which  breaks  in  upon  the  in¬ 
terweaving  harmony  of  the  strings  with  striking 
effect.  The  phrase  thus  used  to  symbolize  the  old 
religion  is  thoroughly  characteristic,  and  once  heard 
can  hardly  be  forgotten.  Its  announcement,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  disturb  the  peaceful  progress  of  the 
Andante,  which  soon  terminates  as  calmly  as  it 
began.  But  this  proves  to  be  only  an  ominous 
quiet  before  the  coming  of  a  storm ;  for  the  open¬ 
ing  bars  of  the  second  movement,  aft  Allegro  con 
fuoco  in  D  minor,  at  once  give  the  signal  for  con¬ 
flict.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  skill 
with  which  the  subject  has  here  been  treated  by  the 
composer.  Listening  to  his  music,  one,  shares  to 
some  extent  in  the  e.xcltement  of  the  struggle,  while 
the  ever-recurring  Catholic  response,  as  it  soars 
above  the  din  and  turmoil,  sounds  like  the  war-cry 
of  a  chief.  The  first  and  second  subjects  of  ^he 
•movement  are  finely  contrasted,  and  their  treatment 
down  to  the  minutest  details  is  of  the  most  masterly 
order,  but  the  main  interest  centres  in  the  repre¬ 
sentative  melody  of  the  ancient  faith.  Heard  or 
suggested  throughout,  it  becomes  more  and  moi-e 
imperative  towards  the  close,  as  if  it  would  com¬ 
mand  peace  with  the  voice  of  authority.  But  the 
effect  IS  alti^ether  the  reverse.  The  “  coda  ”  of  the 
movement  is  the  climax  of  the  struggle,  and  one  of 
the  most  stirring  “  cre.scendos  ”  in  the  whole  realm 
of  music  brings  the  Allegro  to  a  passionate  close, 
leaving  the  mind  in  doubt  as  to  what  the  final  result 
will  be. 

The  second  part  of  the  symphony  —  a  Scherzo  in 
B  flat,  with  Trio  in  G  —  has  been  variously  inter¬ 
preted.  But  if  there  be  room  for  dispute  as  to  its 
meaning,  there  is  none  as  to  its  beauty.  The 
themes  have  so  much  of  tlie  ingenuousness  and  un¬ 
studied  grace  of  a  little  child,  that  a  little  child  can 
understand  and  appreciate  them  as  readily  as  a  cul¬ 
tivated  amateur.  In  this  simple  and  natural  loveli¬ 
ness  a  clew  might  be  found  to  the  composer’s  mean¬ 
ing.  It  is  as  if,  weary  of  conflicting  creeds,  he 
turned  to  look  upon  the  fields  and  dowel's,  and  to 
listen  to  the  song  of  birds  ;  finding  in  them  the  peace 
and  rest  denied  elsewhere.  But  whatever  may  have 
been  Mendelssohn’s  idea,  the  Scherzo  will  be  popu¬ 
lar  as  much  for  the  welcome  contrast  it  affonls  as 
for  its  own  inherent  charm.  Both  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  and  St.  James’s  Hall  it  was  encored  with 
every  mark  of  .approval. 

The  last  great  division  of  the  symphony  opens  with 
an  Andante  in  G  minor,  which  seems  to  embody  a 
prayer  for  supreme  guidance  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
doubt  and  incertitude.  .The  theme  —  broadly 
phrased  and  wonderfully  expre.«sive  —  is  given  to 
the  violins,  and  forms  a  very  striking  feature  in  the 
work.  No  more  pathetic  music  was  ever  written, 
even  by  Mendelssohn  himself.  Presuming  it  to  be 
a  prayer,  the  answer  is  not  long  delayed,  for  after  a 
slight  reference  to  the  second  subject  of  the  Allegro, 
the  rea.son  of  which  is  not  very  obvious,  the  flute 
solo  gives  out  (in  G  major)  the  representative  melody 
of  the  Reformation,  —  the  well-known  Ein’  feste 
Burg  ist  unser  GoU.  (It  may  be  worth  while  to  note 
here  that  the  composer  has  adopted  the  original 
form  of  the  chorale,  and  not  that  made  familiar  by 
Bach  and  Meyerb^r.)  The  grand  old  air,  thus 


heard  alone,  and  on  one  instrument,  comes  like  a 
response  firom  the  skies,  .and  its  inti-oduction  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  impressive  th.at  could  be  conceived. 
Presently  the  wood  wind  join  in  harmony,  followed 
by  .a  portion  of  the  strings ;  which  thenceforward 
accompany  the  progress  of  the  melody.  At  its  close 
an  Allegro  vivace  commences  (also  in  G  major),  i 
having  the  theme  of  the  chorale  for  its  subject.  The  | 
musical  embodiment  of  a  purer  faith  is  broken  up  in 
tliis  short  movement,  and  distributed  among  the 
instruments,  snatches  of  it  being  given  out,  now  } 
here,  now  there,  while  the  violins  keep  up  an  agi- 
tiited  accomp.animent.  At  last  the  full  orchestra 
announces  the  finale,  —  an  Allegro  maestoso,  iii  D  I 
major,  of  such  a  character,  so  rich  in  imagination,  ! 
so  masterly  in  construction,  and  so  skilfully  carried  : 
out,  that  one  can  with  difficulty  believe  it  to  be  the  j 
work  of  a  mere  youth.  In  this  wonderful  movement  j 
Mendelssohn  evidently  designed  to  illustrate  the  j 
triumph  of  the  Reformation  over  all  obstacles,  j 
These  we  may  take  to  be  represented  by  the  fii-st  ; 
subject,  a  fugue  on  a  capital  theme,  the  appearance  i 
of  which  is  answered  by  another  subject  full  of  the  j 
confidence  of  victory.  At  the  close  of  the  latter  j 
Ein’  feste  Burg  reappears,  and  thenceforward  con¬ 
stantly  a.sserts  itself.  Occasionally  it  seems  to  be 
lost  in  the  maze  of  sounds,  but  only  to  be  heard 
again  with  added  distinctness.  Thus  the  result  is 
never  long  doubtful,  not  even  when  the  fugue  enters  ^ 
a  second  time  in  a  more  elaborate  guise  than  before,  I 
for  the  chorale  triumphantly  pursues  its  course  uu-  ! 
impeded  by  the  novel  obstacle.  The  advance  of  the 
fugue,  like  the  charge  of  the  “  Old  Guard,”  is  the  j 
last  struggle  of  the  old  faith,  and  the  peroration  at  : 
once  begins.  Grandly,  and  with  ever-increasing  , 
interest,  it  is  worked  up,  til)  at  length  the  entire  , 
orchestra  joins  in  delivering  the  opening  b.ars  of  the  i 
Lutheran  tune,  and  thus  proclaims  the  success  of  the 
reformed  belief.  j 

From  this  outline  sketch  of  the  work  some  idea 
may  be  formed  as  to  its  construction  and  general  , 
features.  That  the  idea  so  obtained  must  insure  a  i 
predisposition  in  its  favor  is  hanlly  a  matter  for 
doubt.  There  can  be  no  escape  from  the  conclusion 
that  a  grand  thought  has  been  worthily  developed. 
But  there  is  another  conclusion  equally  inevitable, 
and  it  is  this :  that  the  composer’s  executors  h.ave 
done  his  genius  and  his  memory  a  wrong  by  with¬ 
holding  so  great  a  m.asterpiece  for  twenty  years.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  enthusiastic  reception  ac¬ 
corded  to  the  work  will  make  them  conscious  of  the  • 
fact ;  in  which  case,  perhaps,  we  shall  not  have  to 
wait  so  long  for  the  treasures  still  remaining  in  their 
hands. 


LOTOS-EATING. 

Lotos-Eating  is  an  art  little  understood  or 
practised  in  a  day  when  the  tendency  of  men’s 
minds  is  more  towards  activity  than  repose.  Per-  ; 
feet  repose  is  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  that 
music  “that  softer  falls  than  petals  from  blown 
roses  on  the  grass,”  which  is  one  of  the  conditions  of 
Lotos-eating.  Now  the  world  has  ng  time  for  per-  ; 
feet  repose,  and  is  accustomed  to  desiderate  bread  | 
and  cheese  rather  than  Lotos-leaves.  This  same 
consideration  Ibr  bread  and  cheese,  by  the  way, 
leads  men  into  the  commission  of  many  mean  ignoble 
acts.  It  forms  generally  the  excuse  when  one 
would  fain  palliate  some  undignified  deed  in  the 
eyes  of  one’s  neighbor.  “  I  would  not  accept  thi# 
brief,  or  hack  tnat  article,  or  act  the  jackal  to 
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yonder  bully,”  says  Davus,  when  he  feels  that  his 
friends  hold  him  cheap,  “  but  I  have  my  bread  and 
cheese  to  earn.”  The  phrase  is  elastic  enough,  and 
in  Davus’s  case  may  mean  a  pleasant  house  and 
garden  at  Kensington,  a  box  at  the  opera,  an  au¬ 
tumnal  month  at  Baden-Baden,  and  several  spare 
hundreds  at  his  bankers’  when  all  is  said  and  done. 
In  fivct,  bread  and  cheese  may  be  made  to  mean  the 
particular  consideration  for  which  a  man  will  bar¬ 
ter  artistic  con.scientiousness,  commercial  integrity, 
mural  ])ride,  or  mental  delicacy,  as  the  case  may 
be.  And  the  bread-and-cheese  men  are  specially 
opposed  to  Lotos-eating,  and  specially  scornful  of  it. 
It  is  a  diet  which  they  cannot  understand,  produc¬ 
ing  a  frame  of  mind  in  the  Lotos-eater  utterly  alien 
to  the  ideas  which  govern  tlie  hunter  of  bre^  and 
cheese.  For  Lotos-eating  breeds  refinement.  The 
poets  arc  habitual  Lotos-eaters;  so  are  the  phi¬ 
losophers;  so,  despite  a  certain  element  of  hard 
work  which  enters  into  their  lives,  are  artists  and 
divines.  But,  then,  hard  work  is  not  wholly  in¬ 
compatible  with  Lotos-eating.  It  is  often  prepar¬ 
atory  to  it.  It  imparts  to  it  its  chief  charm,  by 
force  of  contrast.  The  harder  you  labor  for  your 
Lotos,  the  more  delicious  is  the  feast.  Nay,  in 
some  cases  the  Lotos  is  no  wild  product,  but  an 
exotic  to  be  cultivated  with  strenuous  toil,  an.xiety, 
and  exertion.  And  poet  and  philosopher  and 
preacher  and  painter,  who  are  the  best  types  of  the 
modern  Lotos-eater,  have  cultivated  their  Lotos  in 
this  degree,  and  simply  present  us  witli  the  first- 
fruits  of  their  labor. 

01  course,  it  will  be  said  by  the  bread-and-cheese- 
mcn,  and  all  practical  spirits  of  that  order,  that  the 
love  of  Lotos  is  eminently  unpractical.  It  advances 
nothing  to  that  pile  of  hard  facts  on  which  our  nine¬ 
teenth  century  superstructures  are  built.  Admitted¬ 
ly  so.  But  on  the  contra  side  of  the  ledger  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  sworn  abstainers  from  Lotos  are  a 
very  unlovable  crew.  There  is  no  more  unplc.osant 
creature  than  the  man  of  stubborn  facts.  There  is 
no  more  intolerable  nuisance  than  the  traditional 
man  who  commenced  life  on  half  a  crown,  which 
has  multiplied  itself  at  a  supernatural  rate  of  com¬ 
pound  interest  during  some  forty  or  fifty  sinuous 
years.  .losiah  Bounderby,  of  Coketown,  has  many 
compeers.  We  feel  his  spirit  working 'in  many  an 
arrogant  proletarian  whom  some  convulsion  of  the 
social  universe  —  a  railway  earthquake,  or  an  oil 
discovery,  or  a  cotton  famine  —  has  heaved  up  to 
the  surface.  Arrived  there,  he  sets  himself  forth  as 
the  pattern  prosperous  man,  erects  a  shining  light 
of  his  own  industry  and  perseverance,  and  constructs 
little  theories  for  his  fellow-men,  the  moral  of  which 
is  that  they  ought  to  go  and  do  likewise.  If  he  be 
married,  and  have  a  family',  his  autonomy  in  that 
uniortunatc  circle  amounts  to  a  perpetual  nuisance. 
He  is  es[)ecially  down  upon  all  little  shoots  and 
growths  of  tiiste  in  his  children.  Taste  is  a  superflu¬ 
ity  ;  he  did  not  rise  in  the  world  through  any  regard 
for  taste.  lie  despises  (in  others,  not  in  himself) 
all  luxuries  —  from  poetry  to  pocket-handkerchiefs. 
“In  my  young  days,  egad,  young  men  were  glad  to 
dine  on  a  picked  herring-bone  and  a  turnip-top,  with 
a  dessert  of  orange  peel  and  pump-water ;  now,  by 
George,  sir,  they  cry  out  for  City  Dinner  Compa¬ 
nies,  Limited.  When  I  was  an  apprentice,  I  slept 
under  my  master's  counter  among  the  blackbeetles ; 
but  my  daughters,  sir,  are  so  dainty,  they  require 
clean  pillow-cases  when  they  go  to  sleep  !  ”  Natu¬ 
rally  enough,  the  class  represented  by  this  kind  of 
man,  whom  no  success  can  soften,  no  prosperity  re¬ 


fine,  utterly  scout  the  faintest  suspicion  of  Lotos¬ 
eating.  Nor  is  it  extraordinary  that  the  Lotos 
shoqld  be  held  of  small  account  at  a  period  when 
mere  manual  toil  —  personified  in  the  irrepressible 
Working  Man — is  considered  worthy  to  take  pre¬ 
cedence  of  all  other  labor,  of  brain,  or  heart,  or 
soul.  So  long  as  the  artisan  is  admitted  to  hold 
more  vital  claims  on  public  consideration  than  the 
artist,  so  long  will  Lotos-eating  remain  at  a  discount. 
Yet  ic  has  its  advantages,  —  advantages  which  in¬ 
sist  sometimes  on  recognition.  Even  the  hard-fact 
men,  and  the  bread-and-cheese  men,  and  the  risen 
men,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  windy  bores,  admit  the 
fact  occasionally.  We  have  periodical  seasons  when 
we  try  to  retire  for  a  few  weeks  and  eat  our  Lotos. 
Tlie  desire  generally  recurs  at  autumn-time, ‘when 
we  are  wont  to  fly  from  the  centre  and  set  about 
the  Lotos-search.  And  we  often  do  this  crudely 
and  roughly,  and  insufficiently.  To  climb  great 
steeps  and  slip  into  crevasses,  to  trail  through  miles 
of  moorland  and  wade  through  miles  of  rock-strewn 
streams,  bent  on  the  destruction  of  animal  life,  or  to 
troop  off"  with  hundreds  of  our  neighbors  to  stuflTy 
watering-places,  is  not  the  true  way  of  enjoying  our 
Lotos.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  need  we  prop  our¬ 
selves  “  on  beds  of  amaranth  and  moly  ”  in  order 
to  do  so.  We  are  not  absolutely  bound, 

“  EatioK  the  Lotos  daj  by  day, 

To  watch  the  crispioK  ripples  on  the  beach. 

And  tender  curving-IInes  of  creamy  spray, 

To  lend  our  hearts  and  spirits  wholly 
To  the  influence  of  mild-minded  melancholy.” 

There  are  other  and  simpler  ways  of  enjo}'ing  it. 
A  pipe  and  a  tumbler  of  whiskey-toddy  may  rep¬ 
resent  the  Lotos,  and  bring  all  the  “mild-minded 
melancholy”  in  their  train;  or  a  lying  in  bed  oh 
some  lazy  holiday  morning,  looking  over  the  spar¬ 
row-haunted,  cat-capped  roofs  of  London.  In  fact, 
the  Lotos,  like  Milton’s  mind,  “  is  its  own  place  ” ; 
and  can  be  cultivated  near  the  domestic  vine  and 
fig-tree.  Who  has  not  tasted  it  on  some  quiet  au¬ 
tumn  evening,  walking  home  from  church  after  a 
good  (unhappily,  rare)  sermon,  and  pondering, 
amid  the  sad  sweetness  and  pathos  which  an  au¬ 
tumn  evening  so  often  brings,  over  the  mysteries  of 
life  and  death  ?  Or  the  taste  may  be  pr^uced  by 
the  jin<Je  of  an  old  tune,  or  the  whiff  of  a  chance 
scent,  recalling  the  fragrance  of  a  hedgerow  or  gar¬ 
den-alley  we  knew  years  ago,  and  had  half  forgot¬ 
ten.  And  some  of  us  have  eaten  our  Lotos  in  com¬ 
pany  with  a  young  person  of  the  opposite  sex  in 
that  Arcadia  of  noodles  which  Existed  before  mat¬ 
rimony’s  pudding  usurped  the  place  of  the  nectar 
of  nos  vinyl  ans.  But  that  form  of  Lotos-eating 
would  seem  to  be  getting  scarcer.  The  hard-fact 
men  have  to  a  great  extent  converted  the  mind  of 
ingenuous  youth.  The  nymph  of  1867  likes  her 
Lotos  well  dressed,  and  served  up  with  a  shining 
sauce.  Romance  is  all  very  well,  but  — 

“  will  the  flnuic  that  you  ‘re  so  rich  la  "T*'-'  ” 
Make  a  fire  in  the  kitchen, 

Or  the  little  Qod  of  Love  turn  the  spit,  spit,  spit  ?  ” 

The  old  style,  in  fact,  flourished  best  with  Chloe  and 
Doris,  in  that  pleasant  age  of  patch  and  powder 
when  we  assumed  a  virtue  if  we  had  it  not,  when 
we  endeavored  with  artifice  to  rival  nature,  and 
succeeded  in  reducing  nature  to  the  level  of  artifice. 
The  “  teacup  time  of  hoop  and  hood  ”  wap  favorable 
to  the  growth  and  consumption  of  Lotos,  and  it  went 
out,  in  a  great  measure,  with  Chloe  and  Doris,  and 
in  company  with  many  other  pretty  flimsy  fancies. 

In  fine,  the  precise  use  and  enjoyment  of  Lotos- 
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eating  mav  be  more  easily  appreciated  than  ex¬ 
plained.  Like  the  charm  of  a  poem,  the  beauty  of 
music,  the  delight  of  a  combination  of  colors,  it  has 
no  broad  lines  which  (lull  souls  may  read.  It  can¬ 
not  be  conveyed  to  another  mind  mathematically. 
If  your  neighbor  s.iys,  “  I  never  tasted  a  Lotos  in 
my  life,  and  don’t  miss  it,”  it  is  usele.«8  to  attempt 
his  conversion.  He  is  in  the  state  of,  a  man  who 
sees  no  beauty  in  Beethoven.  It  would  be  useless 
—  indeed  impossible  —  to  explain  the  process  by 
■which  you  find  pleasure  in  either.  There  may  be 
reason  in  the  roasting  of  eggs,  but  not  in  the  eating 
of  Lotos.  Its  definition  is  e<;[ually  difficult.  It  is 
not  mere  idleness,  lying  on  fat  pastures  and  waiting 
with  open  mouth  for  the  apples  to  drop  from  the 
boughs.  It  is  not  what  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  calls 
Sweetness  and  Lightness.  It  is  not  Culture,  sitting 
aloft  on  a  hill  with  pouncet-box  held  in  daintv 
fingers ;  angrj-  at  every  unpleasant  sight  which 
comes  betwixt  the  wind  and  its  nobility ;  scornful  of 
tollers  below ;  scornful  of  the  passions  and  labors  of 
the  herd ;  scornful  of  the  hopes  which  animate  them 
here  and  the  comfort  they  have  in  the  hereafter. 
Nor  is  it  Comtism,  with  windy  declamation  about 
an  abstraction  of  fog  and  vapor.  The  real  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  Lotos  is  not  a  business  to  live  for,  but 
to  take  leisurely  and  in  the  byways  of  life.  It 
comes  in  the  way  of  relaxation,  of  contemplation, 
of  what  the  Germans  call  Stilldenkuebiing,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  lazy,  good-for-nothing  dolce  far  niente, 
with  which  it  is  frequently  and  wrongly  con¬ 
founded. 


GAYFEROS  AND  MELISENDRA. 

The  Ancient  Spanish  Ballads  of  Mr.  Lockhart 
appeared  originally  in  the  notes  to  an  edition  of  Mot- 
teux’s  translation  of  Don  Quixote  published  under 
his  superintendence  at  Edinburgh  in  1822.  Nearly 
all  these  ballads  were  subsequently  included  in  the 
well-known  collection,  but  some  were  omitted. 
Among  the  latter  is  the  one  which  he  incorrectly 
calls  “  Guyferos,”  commencing,  — 

**  Hear  me,  Simiar  Don  Guyferoe,  hear  what  aa  a  MenA  I  aay  ; 

Ai  a  friend  1  give  you  couneel,  and  I  ’ll  give  the  beet  1  may.” 

Mr.  Lockhart  probably  omitted  the  ballad  because 
he  was  dissatisfied  with  his  own  translation.  That 
he  had  some  grounds  for  being  so,  his  interpretation 
of  the  second  stanza  of  the  romance  will  show. 
The  knight  Gayferos-is  always  represented  in  the 
ballads  as  amusing  himself  at  Pans  principally  by 
“  playing  at  tables,”  i.  e.  ilraughts  or  backgammon, 
wnile  his  wife  Melisendra  is  a  captive  among  the 
Moors.  The  line  in  the  original  is  Dejad  tin  poco 
lot  (ablas,  which  really  presents  no  difficulty,  but 
which  Mr.  Ixickhart  translated  in  the  following 
extraordinary  fashion :  — 

Lift  your  eyes  from  of  the  table  ; 

Sure  you  have  no  tautt  to  fear. 

'The  last  line,  for  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  foun¬ 
dation  in  the  Spanish,  shows  his  misconception  of 
the  passage,  and  proves  that  he  exercised  a  wise 
discretion  in  excluding  his  translation  from  the  col¬ 
lection.  The  ballad,  liowever,  is  interesting  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Don  Quixote.  It  is  one  of  those  from 
which  Cervantes  quotes  in  the  amusing  scene  at  the 
puppet-show  in  the  second  part  of  the  knight’s  ad¬ 
ventures.  Mr.  Lockhart  does  not  mention  another 
circumstance  connected  with  it  which  is  noteworthy. 
It  is  the  only  one  of  the  many  devoted  to  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  Gayferos  and  Melisendra  that  is  not 


anonymous.  The  Romancero  Oeneral  of  Duran 
gives  eight  ballads  on  this  subject,  containing  alto¬ 
gether  over  twelve  hundred  lines.  Of  these,  the 
original  of  the  supprei’sed  translation  by  Mr.  Lock¬ 
hart  is  the  filth.  It  was  written  by  Miguel  Sanchez, 
called  “  the  Divine,”  a  celebrated  dramatic  author, 
who  was  praised  in  the  highest  terms  by  Lope  de 
Vega  and  Cervantes,  but  all  of  whose  dramas  ex¬ 
cept  four  have  perished.  Tlie  scene  at  the  Puppet- 
Show  in  Don  Quixote  is  made  up  from  a  number  of 
old  ballads,  which  Cervantes  quotes  and  confuses 
with  characteristic  carelessness.  The  one  which  he 
principally  refers  to,  and  which  he  makes  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  knight’s  merciless  onslaught  on  the  pup¬ 
pets,  is  that  of  which  we  are  about  to  give  a  trans¬ 
lation . 

To  introduce  our  own  attempt,  which  is  very  free 
as  to  metre,  but  faithful  to  the  meaning,  we  cannot 
do  better  than  avail  ourselves  of  the  services  of 
Master  Peter’s  boy,  as  described  in  the  26th  chapter 
of  the  second  part  of  Don  Quixote:  “Gentlemen,” 
cried  the  boy,  r.aising  his  voice,  “  we  present  you 
here  with  a  true  history,  taken  out  of  the  Chronicles 
of  France  and  the  Spanish  ballads,  sung  even  by 
the  boys  about  the  streets,  and  in  everyboily’s 
mouth  ;  it  tells  you  how  Don  Gayferos  delivered  his 
wife  Melisendra,  that  was  a  jirisoner  among  the 
Moors  in  Spain,  in  the  city  of  Sansuefla,  now  called 
Saragossa.  Now,  gallants,  the  first  figure  we  pre¬ 
sent  j’ou  with  is  Don  Gayferos,  playing  at  tables, 
accoitling  to  the  ballad  ”:  — 

In  the  royal  hall  delayinf^,  aits  the  knight  Gayferos  playing. 

Idly  playing  on  the  drHUght>b<Minl,  with  the  paiutetl  pieces  round; 
He  is  on  the  point  of  throwing  down  the  dice  his  hand  it  showing. 

When  the  oakeiM^arven  ]>orCol  opens  with  a  solemn  souihI. 

Through  the  oakcn-carv^n  portal  enters  then  earth’s  mightiest 
mortal. 

Even  the  Kmpemr  Don  Carloo,  even  the  mighty  Chartemagne, 
Who,  beholding  him  thus  playing,  thus  forgetting,  thus  delaying. 

Scornfully  rejirouchcd  him,  saying  sadly,  and  with  bitter  pain  : 

^  If  to  thee,  to  thee,  Gayferos,  feats  of  arms  were  half  as  dear  as 

Idle  dallying  with  the  dice-box  on  the  party-painted  board, 

Thou  wouklst  not  thy  rows  have  slighted  ;  thou  hadst  not,  oh  ! 
shame  to  knighthood. 

Left  thy  bride  so  long  unrighted,  captive  ’mhl  the  Moorish  horde. 

No ;  thou  woiiMst  have  long  since  sought  her,  she,  my  own,  my 
much-loved  daughter, 

She  who  scorned  a  thousand  suitors  for  the  lore  she  bore  to 
thee  ;  ^ 

L(^e  her  hand  to  thine  united,  let  thy  love  In  turn  requite  it ; 

Had  she  wed  but  with  another,  she  no  captive  now  would  be.” 


Strong  as  this  language  i.i,  it  i-a  mild  in  compari¬ 
son  to  the  description  of  Master  Peter’s  assistant. 
“  Gentlemen,”  says  he,  in  the  chapter  of  Don  Quix¬ 
ote  quoted,  “mark  that  personage  that  peeps  out 
there  with  a  crown  on  his  head,  and  a  sceptre  in 
bis  hand.  It  is  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  the  fair 
Melisendra’s  reputed  father,  who,  vexed  at  the  idle¬ 
ness  and  n^ligence  of  his  son-in-law,  comes  to 
chide  him;  and  pray  observe  with  what  pjission 
and  earnestness  he  rates  him,  as  if  he  had  a  mind 
to  lend  him  half  a  dozen  sound  rape  over  the  pate 
with  his  sceptre;  nay,  some  authors  do  not  stick 
to  tell  ye  he  gave  him  as  many,  and  well  laid  on 
too.  And  after  he  had  told  him  how  his  lionor  lay 
a-bleeding  till  he  had  delivered  his  wife  out  of  dur¬ 
ance,  among  other  pithy  sayings,  ‘  Look  to  it,’ 
quoth  ho  to  him  as  he  went,  ‘  I  will  say  no  more.' 
Mind  how  the  Emperor  turns  his  baek  upon  him, 
and  how  be  leaves  Don  Gayferos  nettled  and  in  the 
dumps.  Now  see  bow  he  starts  up,  and  in  a  rage 
dings  the  table.s  one  way,  and  whirls  the  men  an¬ 
other  ;  and  calling  for  his  arms  with  all  haste,  bor¬ 
rows  his  cousin^erman  Orlando’s  sword,  Durin- 
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dana,  who  withal  oifen  to  go  along  with  him  in 
this  difficult  adventure ;  but  the  valorous  enraged 
knight  will  not  let  him,  and  sa^s  he  is  able  to  de¬ 
liver  his  wife  himself,  without  bu  help,  though  they 
kept  her  down  in  the  very  centre  of  the  earth.” 
This  is  a  spirited  but  by  no  means  an  accurate  con¬ 
densation  of  the  old  ballad,  which  we  resume :  — 

When  QayAirot  uw  and  beard  Um,  sorrow,  anger  inly  sUrred  him. 
Bat  he  rose  and  left  the  table,  left  the  table  aUentUe,  — 

Left  it  paasioD-unbetrayed  with,  through  reapect  for  bim  he  played 
with 

Ereii  the  .loble  Count  Ouarinoa,  Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  Sea. 

Through  the  palace  swiftly  Sying,  through  the  balls  whose  walla 
replying, 

Echoed  loud  hia  olarooroua  crying,  crjdng  loud  thus  angrltte  : 

“Tell  me,  tell  me,”  cried  Oayferos,  “tell  me,  noble  knights  and 
heroes,  ■ 

Where  is  now  my  noble  uncle,  Don  Orlando,  where  is  he  1  ” 

In  the  courtyard  soon  he  found  him,  foot  in  stirrup,  and  around 
him 

Stood  the  bravest  and  the  boldeat  of  the  Twelve  renown^  Peers : 
Many  a  knight  was  of  the  party,  here  the  gallant  Durandarte, 

There  the  white  thorn  of  lUnaldo,  here  tte  shield  was  Olivier’s. 

When  the  Peer,  Gayferos  reaching,  thus  began  the  knight  beseech¬ 
ing, 

“  For  the  love  of  God  I  ask  thee,  ask  of  thee,  my  uncle  dear. 

In  my  direst  need  befriend  me,  oh  !  my  nnele,  deign  to  lend  me 

Even  the  noble  steed  thou  ’rt  riding,  and  the  arms  that  thou  dost 
wear. 

“  For  with  bitter  words  deriding,  spoke  to  me  the  Emperor  chiding. 
Saying,  *  I  might  be  the  quickest  learner  of  some  lacy  game. 

But  in  martial  lore  the  slowest  ’ :  oh  !  my  uncle,  well  thou  know- 
est 

If  my  wife  I  leave  unsuccoured,  I  indeed  am  not  to  blame. 

“Three  long  years  in  mournful  sallies,  through  the  mountains, 
throogb  the  valleys. 

Faint  and  all  forlorn  I  wandered,  seeking  where  her  prison  stood. 
With  my  bleeding  feet  all  naked,  srhere  the  founts  at  which  I  staked 
(Ah  !  how  rare  !)  my  thirst,  were  dappled  o’er  with  slimy 
streaks  of  Mood. 

“  Now  I  know  that  she  is  sighing.  In  her  palace  prison  lying. 

Where  the  strong  towers  of  Sansueiia  cast  their  shadows  o’er  the 
plain ; 

Ah  !  without  a  ateed  to  fly  there,  her  to  reacue  or  to  die  then  ; 

Ah!  without  a  sword  for  vengeanee,  all  my  knowing  now  it 
vain. 

“  Sine:  my  cousin  Hootesiaes,  through  the  lore  that  liei  between 

os, 

Bofowa  oft  my  ateed  and  armour,  borrows  them  fratemalUe, 

Now  with  them  he  makes  a  Journey  eren  to  reach  the  royal  toumay 
Where  the  knights  of  France  are  tilting  with  the  lords  of  Uun- 

garie. 

“Then  my  asrtft  steed  tried  and  trusty,  there  my  sharp  s|>ear  nerer 
rusty, 

■  First  of  steeds  and  best  of  lances,  trophies  win  that  are  not  mine ; 
Ah  !•  of  mine,  alas  I  too  heedless,  here  I  linger  spciuless,  steedless. 
Without  hope  to  free  my  lady,  if  thoo  dost  not  lend  me  thine.” 

Don  Orlaudo  chafed  bed  listened,  while  hie  eye  with  mockery  glis- 
tesed, 

Listeiu!<<  till  Gayferos  ended,  when  he  made  him  this  reply ; 

“  Cease,  Jiy  nephew,  cease,  I  pray  thee,  it  were  painful  to  gainsay 
Uiee, 

And  the  troth  compels  me  utter  what  even  thou  canst  not  deny. 

“Boren  long  years  thy  wife  hns  counted  in  her  oell,  whilst  thou  liast 
mounted 

Many  and  many  a  itaed  as  mettled  as  the  one  thou  now  dost 
mourn. 

Many  a  day  in  arms  1  ’rc  seen  thee,  yet  the  long  leagues  lay  be¬ 
tween  thee 

And  the  pale  imprisoned  princess,  she  thy  widowed  wife  forlorn. 

“  Now  that  arms  and  steed  arc  wanting,  of  thy  tardy  valour  vaunt¬ 
ing. 

Horse  and  harueas  thou  art  aaking,  asking  of  another  man. 

Hear  the  vuw  1  ne'er  have  broken,  hear  the  vow  that  once  was 
spoken. 

As  I  knelt  before  the  altar  of  Saint  John  of  Lalcr.ln. 

“Flevur  shall  my  steed  be  ridden,  never  shall  its  bock  be  stridden 

By  tlie  loose  limbs  of  a  cowanl,  be  he  who  or  what  he  may. 

Never  shall  my  breastplate  cover  heart  of  Joggard  knight  or  lover, 
Never  wme  they  thus  diaboounred,  and  they  shall  not  be  to-day. 

“  It  wore  pitv  to  nnMttle  snch  a  steed’s  accustomed  mettle  ”  i - 

Thiw  he  cwv^d,  when  Don  Gayferos  hoarse  with  anger  faced  the 

d’esc. 

K - 

Clutched  bis  sword-hilt,  but  restrahtsd  him,  though  the  soofBog 
words  bod  pained  bim. 

As  he  cried,  “  My  Lord  Doo  Koldan,  t  Is  no  coward  standeth 
bare. 

“  Now  I  know  thou  ne’er  didst  love  me,  yet  upon  the  spot  I ’d  prove 
me  1 

Worthy  of  the  one  red  current  that  empurples  both  our  veins  i 

If  the  thought  that  thou  avowest,  if  another  said  as  thou  hast, 

I  would  then  avenge  the  insult  that  my  honour  now  disdalnsi 

“  Since  an  uncle’s  breast  it  ebanaM  ”  —  Here  between  them  came 
the  armM 

Knights  and  squires  who  in  the  courtyard  were  preparing  tor 
the  chase ;  — 

“  Good  ray  nephew  Don  Gayferos,”  cried  Orlando,  “  Heaven  doth 
hear  us. 

Besot  as  yet  hath  been  thy  giory,  brief  ai  yet  hath  beep  thy 
race, 

“  But  I  know  the  blood  that  warms  thee,  know  ^  lineal  law  that 
charms  thee. 

Apt  as  to  a  natural  function,  apt  In  every  knightly  deed  ; 

Hadst  than  thought  apon  the  ieeeon,  ‘  Whom  Heaven  loveth  it  doth 
chasten,’ 

Then  the  words  that  I  have  spoken  could  not  madden  or  mis- 
lesd. 

“  Wert  thou  like  that  craven  picture,  brief  indeed  bad  been  my 
etrlcture  ; 

Bat  I  knew  thee  brave  and  gidlant,  worthy  knight  and  kins¬ 
man  both; 

Knew  my  steed  unto  thy  riding,  knew  my  arms  to  thee  oonflding, 

I  coaid  proadly  both  entrust  them,  trust  them  both,  nor  break 
my  oath.  ^ 

“  Horse  and  armour  both  I  ’ll  lend  thee,  —  nay,  I  will  myself  at- 
tetid  thee, 

BbouUlst  tbuu  wish  for  a  eompanion  through  the  Moorish  rralm  . 
unkoowu.”  — 

“  Thanks,”  Gayferos  cried,  “  I  proffer  thanks,  my  uncle,  for  thins 
offer. 

But  upon  this  sacred  Joarney  I  must  go,  and  go  alone,” 

Then  Orlando  bade  bis  pages  bring  the  liright  steef  equipages. 

From  the  armoury  the  armour,  and  the  housings  from  ths  atsU ; 
lie  himself  the  breastplate  bracetb,  be  the  linked  harness  laceth, 

Then  Gayleros  from  his  charger  bids  a  sad  farewell  to  all. 

Notwithstanding  the  loquacity  of  the  showman’s 
assistant,  which  even  iiis  own  master  hail  to  check, 

—  “Plainness,  boy!”  cried  Master  Peter;  “none 
of  your  flights,  1  beseech  you,  for  affectation  is  the 
devil,  ”  —  It  will  be  seen  that  the  young  gentleman 
al^idged  the  story  considerably,  and  left  out  altogeth¬ 
er  the  lively  altercation  between  the  two  Caballeros, 
which  we  have  translated.  Another  circumstance  is 
to  be  noted.  Cervantes  gives  the  name  of  Orlando’s 
sword,  Durindaoa,  which  we  do  not  find  In  the 
original,  or  in  any  of  the  romances  connected  with 
Don  Gayferos.  The  sword  itself  is  mentioned  and 
described,  as  we  shall  subsequently  find,  but  the 
name  is  not  given.  Tlie  story  of  Durindiina  k, 
however,  worth  relating,  and  we  are  indebted  lor 
most  of  the  following  particulars  to  the  valuable 
commentary  of  Clemencin  in  his  edition  of  Don 
Quigote.  Archbishop  Turpin,  in  his  apocryphal 
History  of  Charlemagne  and  Orlando,  calls  .this  fa¬ 
mous  sword  Durenda;  in  other  MSS.  it  is  called 
Purindarda ;  but  the  general  name  given  to  it, 
both  by  Boiardo  and  Ariosto,  is  Durindana;  a 
name  thjBt  has  been  adopted  by  the  anonymous 
writers  of  the  eariy  Spanish  ballads.  According  to 
the  tradition  of  the  Italian  poets,  Durindana  was 
the  sword  of  Hector,  at  whose  death  before  Troy  it 
passed,  not  unnaturally,  into  the  hands  of  Penthe- 
seleia.  Queen  of  the  Amazons,  who  perislied  in  a 
battle  with  the  Greeks  after  the  deatli  of  that  hero, 
as  recorded  by  some  of  the  scholiasts  on  Homer. 
Durindana,  with  tlie'rest  of  Hector’s  arms,  eventual¬ 
ly  descended  to  ^Eneas.  From  him  the  sword  passed 
into  the  bands  of  a  witch  or  enchantress,  who  it 
appears  rescued  ..Eneas  from  some  difficulty.  We 
nc.'c.t  find  it  in  the  ixissession  of  the  pagan  Almonte, 
whom  the  young  Orlando  slew  in  A^pramonte,  and 
,who  thus  became  the  owner  of  Durindana  When 
/ 
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Orlando  wont  mad  through  love  of  Angelica,  ho 
scattered  in  his  <lelirium  all  his  armor  over  the  field, 
and  with  it  the  famous  sword  ;  Mandricardo,  Prince 
of  Tartary,  to  whom  the  other  arms  of  Hector  liad 
been  given  by  the  witch  above  mentioned,  having 
taken  an  oath  to  recover  Durindana  also,  joined  the 
army  of  King  Agramont,  and  was  saved  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  combat  with  Orlando  by  finding  the  sword 
on  the  field  of  battle.  On  the  death  of  Mnndri- 
cardo,  Durindana  and  Bayartu,  the  sword  and  sUied 
of  Orlando,  were  given  by  Agramont  to  King  Gra- 
dasBo,  who  had  come  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  tliou- 
sand  picked  warriors  to  obtain  these  treasures.  Gra- 
dasso  carried  this  swonl  in  the  combat  which  he 
had  with  Rinaldo  of  Montalvdn,  and  fin.ally  in  the 
Island  of  Lipadnsa  with  Orlando  himself,  by  whom 
he  was  conquered,  the  sword  reverting  again  to  Or¬ 
lando. 

In  the  story  of  the  “  Knight  of  the  Swan,”  which  is 
introduced  into  “  The  Great  Conquest  beyond  Sea,” 
that  wonderftil  History  of  the  Crusades,  which  was 
compiled  during  the  reign  of  Alphonso  the  Wise, 
and  has  recently  been  reprinted  in  Spain,  circum¬ 
stances  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  this  sword 
tl^At  are  not  given  by  Boiardo  or,  Ariosto.  It  is 
said  that  Charlemagne,  when  quite  a  youth,  having 
taken  refuge  in  Spain,  was  hospitably  received  and 
protected  oy  the  Moorish  King  of  Toledo.  This 
city  was  invaded  by  Abrahin,  the  Moorish  King  of 
Saragossa,  and  in  its  defence  Charlemagne  slew 
Abrahin,  and  thus  became  the  owner  of  the  sword 
which  he  carried,  and  which  is  called  Durandarte. 
The  same  story  tells  that  Durandarte,  the  swonl  of 
Orlando  and  Charlemagne,  was  worn  by  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon,  the  leader  of  the  first  Crusade.  As  a 
proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  swonl,  Turpin  relates 
that,  in  the  battle  of  Roncesvalles,  Orlando,  at  one 
stroke,  cut  a  Moorish  cavalier  in  two,  so  that  one 
half  of  the  body  fell  to  the  right  side  of  the  horse, 
and  the  other  to  the  left.  When  dying,  Orlando  en¬ 
deavored  to  break  the  sword  in  pieces,  that  it  might 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  He  struck  it 
three  times  against  a  yock,  dividing  the  rock  at  each 
blow,  while  the  sword  itself  remained  uninjured. 
But'  it  is  time  to  return  to  our  romance.  “  Child, 
child,”  said  Don  Quixote  to  Master  Peter’s  boy,  “  go 
on  directly  wth  your  story,  and  don’t  keep  us  here 
with  your  excursions  and  rumblings  out  of  the 
road.”  Gayferos,  now  fully  equipped  and  mounted 
on  Orlando’s  steed,  is  about  to  set  out  on  his  great 
expedition. 

All  ore  grieved  to  see  him  going,  great  Orlando  grief  is  showing, 

or  the  Paiadins  aroand  him,  grief  in  every  face  is  shown,  — 

Even  the  Emperor  is  grieving,  when  he  sees  the  young  man  leav¬ 
ing. 

Mot  indeed  for  his  departure,  but  that  he  departs  alone. 

Prom  the  royal  palace  speeding,  as  Qayferos  is  pmoeeding, 

Loud  he  hears  Orlando  calling,  calling  loud  in  friendliest  tone, 

“  Wait,  my’nephew  !  wait,  I  pray  thee  !  for  one  moment  more  de¬ 
lay  thee, 

Since  thou  art  resdred  to  venture  on  this  daring  deed  alone. 


“  Lightly  curb  and  loosely  rein  him,  be  will  bear  thee  ’gainst  the 
Paynim, 

When  he  feels  the  hour  propitious,  when  he  knows  the  victory 
sure  I 

But  when  cuunUess  hosts  assailing,  prove  all  valour  unavailing. 

His  quick  instinct  then  will  bear  thee  far  from  diuiger  and  the 
Moor.” 

Swords  were  changeil,  and  thus  they  parted ;  with  a  bound  the 
pn>ud  steed  started ; 

At  the  light  touch  of  the  rowel,  fwth  from  out  the  town  he  flew,  — 

Forth  he  flew  beneath  his  rider,  wha  to  doubter  or  derider. 

Who,  to  his  own  Countess  mother,  tunual  not  round  to  bid  adieu. 

Though  Don  Bertram  called  him,  saying :  “Ah!  my  son,  awhile  de¬ 
laying. 

Say  farewell  unto  Uiy  mother,  and  oousole  her  in  her  tears. 

Let  her  eyes  once  more  behold  thee,  let  her  arms  once  more  enfold 
thee, 

Let  at  least  her  fuminess  give  thee  some  attendant  cavaliers.” 

“  Uncle,  thou  thyself  console  her ;  let  her  think  upon  the  dolour 
Of  her  bosom  when  she  lust  me,  lust  me  when  a  little  boy,  — 

When  the  murderers  seised  and  bound  me,  let  her  think  she  never 
found  me, 

T  is  but  to  revive  Uiat  sorrow  and  forget  the  later  Joy. 

“  Did  T  now  reseek  tlie  palace,  then  the  poisoned  tongue  of  malice 
Would  with  venomed  falsehood  whis)>er  it  was  fear  and  not 
regard; 

France  that  now  I  part  from,  mourning,  ne’er  shall  witness  my  re¬ 
turning 

Save  with  rescued  Melisendra  as  my  trophy  and  reward.” 

Bertram  in  his  mission  failing,  seeing  aught  was  unavailing, 

Turned  his  horse  again  towards  Paris  and  re|HUsed  the  city  gate ; 

While  Uayferos  onwaid  glancing,  through  the  Moori^  realm  ad¬ 
vancing. 

Flew  in  five  days  o’er  a  distance  that  were  quickly  made  in 
eight. 

O'er  the  brown  Sierr.a  speeding,  down  tlic  giddy  mule-track  lead- 
ing. 

Leading  downward  towards  SansucHa,  towards  the  plain  whereon 
it  lies. 

Swift  as  light  the  night  is  spurring,  swift  the  angry  blood  is  stir¬ 
ring 

In  his  breast,  while  muttering  curses  mixed  with  threats  salute 
the  skies. 

”  Oh !  nccura6d,  thrice  accursdd,  bo  the  wines  these  vines  have 
nursed. 

Oh!  accursed,  thrice  accurst,  be  the  produce  of  this  wheat; 

Oh!  accursed  be  tlie  Juices  of  the  vines  the  swarth  Miwr  uses,  ^ 

But  not  so  the  Christians’  vintage,  or  the  bread  of  which  they  cat 

Oh!  accursed  be  the  mother,  with  but  oue  sou  and  no  other; 

Should  he  fall  lie  has  no  brother  to  avenge  him  when  he ’s  gone; 

Ob!  accurswl  lie  the  sageless  cavalier  who  rideth  pageless; 

If  this  spur  should  foil,  no  esquire  is  at  hand  to  put  it  on! 

“Oh!  accursed  be  the  shallow  flung  by  one  tree  In  a  meadow. 

Be  the  tree  tliat  in  the  noontide  the  one  onl/shadow  throws. 

For  upon  its  boughs  that  tremble  all  the  birds  of  heaven  assemble. 
Every  leaf  and  branch  displacing  where  tlie  wanderer  would  re¬ 
pose  !  ” 

Thus  with  passionate  outcrying,  o’er  the  plain  the  knight  is  flying, 
Till  he  reacheth  strong  Sansueiia  amid  gardens  and  kiosks; 

AH  unchallenged  through  the  portal  rode  he  in,  for  every  mortal. 

King  and  courtiers,  knights  and  nobles,  wore  then  praying  in  the 
mosques. 

It  was  Friday,  which  that  nation  keep  with  due  solemnization  | 

As  their  Sabliath,  ’t  was  on  Friday  that  he  rude  into  the  town;  I 

There  was  no  one  to  olistruct  him,  there  was  no  one  to  conduct  him, 
Till  he  saw  a  Christian  captive  from  the  ramparts  looking  down.  { 

“Hay  God  guard  thee,  Christian  stranger,”  cried  the  knight,  “and 
from  this  danger. 

From  this  thraldom  may  His  mercy  back  to  freedom  thee  restore ! 

If  thou  ’It  answer  my  inquiring,  if  thou  ’It  list  to  my  desiring, 

Thou  that  livest  in  this  city  and  that  dwellect  with  the  Moor. 


■<  dince  thou  art  resolved  to  venture  thus  alone,  then  peradventurc 
Weightier  sword  than  thine  were  needful  for  the  foray  and  the 
tnj  t 

One  wl^  whose  broad  blade  ouUhlnlng,  through  a  thousand  Moors 
^nbinlng. 

Through  a  thousand  Moors  opposing,  thou  mayst  cut  thy  glorious 

way. 

“  Here  is  mine  ;  I  proudly  yield  it ;  A^ely  take  and  bravely  wield 
it  i 

Take  it  and  farewell ;  remember  also  this  that  now  I  say :  — 

Give  thy  steed  the  fullest  freedom,  he  wUl  know  where  thou  dost 
need  him, 

Or  to  charge  among  the  war-horse,  or  to  linger  by  the  way. 


“Hast  thou  ever  heard  them  speaking,  for ’t  is  such  an  one  I’m 
seeking. 

Of  a  captive  Christian  lady,  of  a  noble  r.iee  and  high. 

From  Alarbe  or  Alc.iyde  hast  thou  heard  of  such  a  lady  ?  ” 

The  poor  captive  when  he  beanl  him  burst  in  tears  and  made 
reply 


“  Ah  I  Sir  stranger,  mine  heart’s  sorrows  are  so  great  it  seldom 
borrows 

From  another  heart’s  affliction  an  increase  of  its  own  woe  ; 

For  by  day  the  King  enforces  my  attendance  on  his  horses. 

And  by  night  I  am  Imprisoned  in  a  dungeon  dark  and  low. 


“  It  is  thus  I  little  think  of  bitter  draughts  that  others  drink  of. 
But  1  know  full  well.  Sir  stranger,  many  dames  of  high  degree 
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Here  ere  captirM  in  thl<  city,  and  there ’•  one,  ah'!  more  the  pity, 
Who  exceU  them  ait  in  beauty,  from  fair  Vrance  that  great  couutrie. 

o  Since  the  hour  Almanxor  brought  her  to  thie  city  a«  hia  daughter, 
As  his  dearest  child  he  treats  her,  treats  aud  fhtes  her  erery  day; 
And  full  many  a  Moorish  lover,  whose  dark  brow  a  crown  doth  cover. 
Oft  has  come  his  crown  and  kingdom  at  her  feet  In  vain  to  lay. 

o  Thou  canst  see  that  noble  la<Iy ,  if  adown  yon  cool  and  shady 

Stalely  street.  Sir  Knight,  thou  ridest,  fur  but  now  I  heard  her  sing  ; 
Beard  her  sing,  and  saw  her  smiling  through  her  tears,  the  time 
beguiling 

At  an  open  window  sitting  in  the  palace  of  the  King.” 

Through  the  street  he  rode,  which  ended  in  a  great  square,  gay  and 

1  splendid. 

All  along  whose  sides  extended  towers  and  domes  of  giant  size ; — 
Up  he  looked  with  ryes  of  wonder,  saw  the  domes  and  galleries 
under ; 

Saw,  but  soon  a  sweeter  vision  shone  upon  his  gladdened  eyes. 

Ah .  those  eyes  at  length  have  found  her !  there,  with  captive 
maidens  round  her; 

There,  in  yonder  stately  window,  tits  the  long-loved,  long-lost 
bride ; 

Sits  his  bride,  who,  downward  gazing,  sees  the  knight  bis  looks 
upraising. 

Sees  and  knows  him  not,  yet  something  wakes  the  tears  she  can¬ 
not  hide. 

Tor  hit  armour’s  snowy  whiteness,  for  his  white  shield's  silvery 
brightness 

Bring  to  mind  the  martial  vesture  of  the  Twelve  illustrinus  Peers, 
Such  as  when  the  saw  them  gather,  in  the  palace  of  her  father. 

To  the  tilting  of  the  lances  and  the  splintering  of  the  spears. 

Whgn  for  her  the  shields  were  cloven,  when  for  her  the  wreaths 
were  woven. 

She  the  Jady  of  the  tnumay,  she  for  whom  the  champions  bled  ; 

Ah !  those  sweet  but  sad  redectiuns  woke  such  bitter  recullections. 
That  with  mournful  voice  she  called  him,  and  with  trembling 
accents  said, 

“  Ah !  Sir  Knight,  and  may  Ood  bless  tliec,  in  Ills  great  name  I 

1  address  thee. 

Whether  thou  ’rt  a  Christian  soldier  or  a  Moorish  cavalier, 

1  Thou  will  not  refuse  to  bear  me,  tliou  srilt  courteously  come  near  me. 
And  this  whispered  message  c,arry  to  my  distant  Imsband  dear :  — 

“  If,  Sir  Knight,  to  France  thou  goest,  if  to  Paris,  which  thou  knowest 
Is  the  queen  of  cities,  quickly  to  my  lord  Qayferoe  speed  ; 

,  Say  bis  wife  has  sent  thee  greeting,  here  her  weary  days  repeating ; 

1  Say  that  to  her  simple  seeming  it  were  time  tliat  she  were  freed. 

1  “If  it  is  not  fear  detains  him,  cownr<l  craven  fear  that  chains  him, 

1  That  be  comes  not  here  to  combat  for  my  freedom  with  the  Moor, 

1  I  must  thiuk  some  new  engagement  lies  behind  this  long  estrangc- 
1  meat, 

1  For  the  absent  are  forgotten  when  the  present  can  allure. 

{1  “Say,  Sir  Knight,  by  way  of  token,  how  that  rumour  here  hath 
spoken 

1  Of  his  tiltiugs  and  hia  touniays,  of  his  feasting  and  Ids  eheer ; 

If  he  doth  receive  thee  coldly,  then  ray  message  proffer  boldly, 

Even  unto  Don  Orlando,  or  the  Knight  Sir  Ulivicre  : 

“  Or,  still  better,  give  it  rather  to  the  Emperor  my  father  ; 

Tell  him  that  a  trembling  captive  in  Sansueiia  here  I  mourn. 

In  Snnsuena,  this  great  city  ;  and  that  if  he  take  not  pity. 

And  restore  me  soon,  hia  daughter  must  a  Moorish  pervert  turn. 

“  With  tt  Mwrish  king  who  dwelleth  where  the  Libyan  water  swelleth 
They  will  weil  me,  they  will  erown  me  queen  of  seven  proud 
Moorish  king\; 

Faith  aud  hope  aud  peace  must  perish,  ah  I  in  rain,  for  I  shall 
cherish 

Still  the  memory  of  Qayferos,  unto  whom  my  fond  heart  clings.” 

1  Wjcn  the  knight  heard  this,  with  gladdened  heart  and  eyes  that 
late  were  saddened. 

Thus  made  answer ;  “  My  Senern,  do  not  weep,  but  laugh  and 
live ) 

Thou  no  neeil  hast  for  this  weeping,  or  this  mournful  vigil  keeping. 
For  this  message  and  tUs  gristing  to  himself  thou  now  canst  give. 

“  Ir  fair  France  of  which  thou  speakest,'  in  that  land  whence  help 
thou  seekest, 

I  was  known  as  Prince  of  Paris,  I  ’mong  Peers  was  deemed  a 
Peer ; 

Don  Orlando,  Ollveros,  nephew,  cousin  call  Gayferos, 

And ’t  is  love  for  Melisendra,  love  alone  tliat  brings  me  here.” 

By  his  voice  the  lady  knew  him,  at  a  bound  her  heart  flew  to  him. 
From  the  window  ssrtft  she  hastens,  down  the  marble  stair  she 
trips. 

On  the  courtyard  rushed  she  blindly,  where  her  lord  received  her 
kindly. 

With  a  clasp  of  food  embracing  and  a  kiss  upon  the  Ups. 

But  a  Moorish  dog.  Inhuman,  placed  to  watch  the  Christian  women. 
Gave  a  cry  that  srith  its  echoes  all  the  air  was  filled  around, 

i _ 

To  thHr  pofta  the  sentries  hasttned,  and  the  city’s  gates  were  ^ 
fastened, 

And  the  knight  rode  seyen  times  round  it,  bat  no  exit  coatd  be 
foaod. 

From  the  mosque  where  be  was  praying  came  the  king  without 
delaying, 

Came  Almansor  at  the  braying  of  the  trumpet  and  the  drum  ; 

And  the  Moorish  knights  are  arming,  and  the  Moorish  hosts  are 
swarming. 

And  *t  is  wonderful  to  listen  to  the  tumult  and  the  hum. 

MelisOTMlra,  who  beholds  him  in  the  dmn^T  that  enfolds  him. 

To  his  heart  brings  strength  and  comfort  by  her  roice  so  sweet  and 
suave ; 

^  Be  not  daunted,  Don  Gayferos ;  show  thy  blood  Is  that  of  heroes, 

Who  by  nature  and  by  knighthood  from  necessity  are  brave. 

^  Show  thy  blood  Is  that  of  heroes  $  and  If  hence  thou  ’scap’st,  Gay* 
feros, 

Thou  wilt  have  a  feat  to  tell  of  that  no  other  hero  can  \ 

But  oh  \  would  to  God  in  Heaven,  and  His  Mother,  it  were  given 

That  thou  now  hadst  few  thy  charger  the  good  ste^  of  Dun  RoldAo. 

3Iany  a  time  I ’ve  heard  it  stated,  many  a  time  it  was  related 

In  the  Emperor’s  house,  how  scathless  oft  it  bore  him  fnxn  the 
Moi>rB.” 

Silently  Gayferos  tightens  now  the  girth,  the  breastplate  lightens. 

And  the  spur’s  sharp  lesson  teaches  the  hot  flank  tliat  scarce 
endures. 

Lightly  now  the  charger  prances,  hither,  thither  he  advances. 

Which  Qayferos,  seeing,  sprlngeth  from  hU  saddle  to  his  feet. 

Tighter  still  the  girth  he  tightens,  lighter  still  the  breastplate 
lightens, 

Then,  without  the  aid  of  stirrup,  leaps  once  more  Into  hit  seat 

In  his  seat  once  more  we  find  him,  Melisendra  sits  behind  him. 

Sits  behiiMl  him  on  the  crupper,  with  her  arm  around  him  twined. 
Neither  trerobleih  the,  nor  stirreth,  while  he  mercilessly  spurreth. 

Then  away  the  swift  steed  flieth,  flieth  fleet  as  any  wind. 

Oh  !  H  was  wonderhil  the  viewing  of  the  Moorish  host  pursuing. 

Their  shrill  shouting  and  hallooing  only  make  the  swift  steed 
bound  \ 

But  although  he  bounds  and  leapetb,  even  the  wind  beside  him 
creiqieth, 

As  with  loosened  rein  he  sweepetli  like  a  meteor  o’er  the  ground.  | 

The  catastrophe,  of  the  puppet-show  may  il-  ! 
lustrate  this  part  of  the  ballad.  “  And  now,  Sirs,”  i 
quoth  the  l)oy,  observe  what  a  vast  company  of  | 
glittering  horse  comes  pouring  out  of  the  city  in 
pursuit  of  the  Chrbtian  lovci's;  what  a  dreadful 
sound  of  trumpets,  and  charions,  and  drums,  and  | 

kettle-drums  there  is  in  the  air.  I  fear  they  will  | 
overtake  them,  and  then  will  the  poor  wretches  be  ; 
dragged  along  most  barbarously  at  the  tails  of  their  ! 
horses,  which  would  be  sad  indeed.”  “  Don  Qui.\-  ! 
ote,  seeing  such  a  number  of  Mixirs  and  hearing 
such  an  alarm,  thought  it  high  time  to  assist-  the 
flying  lovers,  and  starting  up,  —  ‘It  shall  never  be 
said  while  I  live,’  cried  he  aloud,  ‘  that  I  suilercd 
such  a  wrong  to  be  done  to  so  famous  a  knight  and 
so  daring  a  lover  as  Don  Gayferos.  Forbear  then 
your  unjust  pursuit,  ye  base-born  rascals !  Stim,  or 
prepare  to  meet  my  furious  resentment.’  Then  ' 

drawing  out  his  sword  to  make  good  his  threats,  at  1 

one  spring  he  gets  to  the  show,  and  with  a  violent 
fury  hays  at  the  Moorish  puppets,  cutting  and  slash¬ 
ing  in  a  most  terrible  manner.  Some  be  over¬ 
throws,  and  beheads  others ;  maims  this,  and  j 

cleaves  that  in  pieces.  Among  the  rest  of  his 
merciless  strokes,  he  thundered  one  down  with  such 
a  mighty  force,  that  had  not  Master  Peter  luck¬ 
ily  ducked  and  squatted  down,  it  had  certainly 
chopped  off  his  head  as  easily  as  one  might  cut  an 
apple.”  But  to  resume, — 

With  fresh  steeds  that  seem  to  strallow  up  the  wind  seven  squadrons 
foilow ; 

Hsrk  !  their  tramp  sounds  doU  and  hoUoar ;  Don  Qayferos  looks 
that  way ; 

When  *1  is  plain  to  all  appearing  that  the  Moorish  host  was  nearini, 

Don  GtwfvTOS,  without  fearing,  to  his  lady  thus  doth  say-.— 

“  Be  not  troubled,  best  and  brightest,  but ’t  is  needtbl  thou  alightest. 

And  within  this  shady  thicket  shouldst  awhile  thy  form  eooceal, 
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for  the  Uooro  in  now  to  nigh  ai,  that  tboir  iteodi  wtU  noo  <mt> 
flic  ns. 

And  It  Isngth,  nfaen  tlMy  o’ertako  ns,  Ihoa  their  raafenoee  tint 
mijst  fed. 

"  For  no  wei|wa  tbon  dost  carry  thdr  rerenfehil  strokes  to  parry, 
Hiou  hast  got  no  shield,  SeBora,  their  long  lances  to  repel  t 

But  this  word  I  vear  Is  trusty,  and  has  nsvsr  yet  gram  n^. 

And  my  um  is  Strang  and  losty,  and  I  mean  to  use  it  well.” 

Helisendra  then  descending,  while  her  tears  seem  neser  ending, 

On  the  cold  earth  lowly  bending,  knelt  in  sorrow  and  in  pain. 

She,  with  eyes  suffused  with  weeping,  upon  hearen  her  gase  is 
keeping. 

While  her  lord’s  good  steed  is  sweeping  once  again  aoroes  the 
plain. 

When  he 's  forced  to  fly  be  ahoweth  bow  reluotantly  be  goetb. 

When  he  turns  to  charge  he  ginweth  with  a  fire  he  can’t  restrain. 

When  he  strikes  hia  boob  of  thunder,  ereo  the  earth  doth  tremble 
under. 

And  the  Moskra  ranks  tsunder  part  and  scatter  o’er  the  plain. 

If  Gaytans  bravely  fightsth,  yet  still  more  his  steed  deligfateth 
In  the  desdiy  fray,  and  smlteth  down  fall  many  a  Moor  this  day. 

From  the  smiUng  and  o’erthrowtng,  all  the  ground  with  blood  is 
glowing; 

When  Almamnr  saw  it  flowing,  thus  the  king  was  beard  to  say : — 

“  Gracious  Allah !  say  what  stranger  knight  is  this  who  courteth 
danger. 

Never  thought  I  e’er  to  gase  at  such  a  marvel  of  a  man  ; 

’T  is  some  Paladin  at  story,  ’t  is  Orlando  in  his  glory. 

Or  perhaps  it  is  Rinaldo,  the  brave  lord  of  Montalvdn  ; 

“  Or ’t  is  Urgtl,  stout  and  able ;  though  no  Knight  of  the  Eound 
Table, 

Were  he  of  the  Twelve  the  brayest,  could  such  matchless  courafe 
show”; 

But  to  him  Oayferas  nearing,  answers  proudly  in  bis  hearing, 

“  Oh !  thou  Moorish  king,  be  silent,  and  presume  not  to  say  so. 

”  For  fair  France  hath  many  a  hero,  she  has  many  a  Caballero, 
Kqual  even  to  these  tn  valour,  seooad  but  to  these  in  fame. 

Lord  of  Paris  was  I  chosen,  Oliveros  is  my  cousin. 

Great  Orlando  b  my  uncle,  and  Oayferas  Is  my  name.” 

Kiaf  Almanzor,  when  he  beard  him  thus  with  dauntless  courage 
beard  him, 

FM  with  all  his  Moorish  horsemen  till  the  gates  behind  him 
creak ; 

Then  alone,  thekalglit  remaining,  fallowing  routed  taw  disdaining, 
Round  his  noble  war-horse  reining,  Melisaidra  tamed  to  seek. 

She,  who  scaraely  could  believe  him  still  alive,  ran  to  receive  Mm, 
And  his  snow-white  armour  seeing  crimsoned  with  a  stream  of 
gore. 

On  his  eyes  her  fond  eyes  kee;dng,  sakl,  with  moaniful  voice  and 
weeping, 

“  For  Cfod’s  sake,  I  ask,  Gayferos,  for  God’s  sake  I  thse  im¬ 
plore  : 

“  As  thou  ’rt  wounded,  as  thou  ’rt  bleeding,  for  I  see  the  blood  pro¬ 
ceeding 

From  some  wound  thy  corselet  covers,  from  book  deep  wound  in  | 
thy  breast ; 

Loose  thy  breastplate  and  reveal  It ;  let  me  staunch  it,  let  me 
it,  I 

With  my  silken  veil’s  white  softness,  or  the  velvet  of  my  vest. 

“  Through  their  nnmbers  rushing  on  thee,  hare  the  Moors  this  evil 
done  thee  ”  :  — 

But  Gayferos  cried,  ”  labnta,  my  infanta,  say  not  so ; 

Do  not  speak  of  this  sli^  wound  here,  for  th^  followers  of  Ha- 
hwnd  here. 

Were  their  number  even  greater,  they  could  work  me  little  woe ; 

“  For  this  armour  and  this  steed  here,  best  and  first  of  steeds  I  lead 
here. 

Are  my  uncle’s  Don  Orlando’s,  are  that  Paladin’s  so  great ; 

Naught  of  evil  can  befal  him,  who  of  those  the  lord  doth  call  him. 
But 't  is  time  that  thou  wert  mounted  and  beyond  the  outer  gate, 

“  Lest  perchance  the  Moors  may  rally,  and  from  out  the  postern 
sally.” 

Melisendra  lightly  springelh,  lightly  springeth  on  the  roan  ; 

On  the  galliuit  steed  she  springeth,  rouind  her  lord  her  arms  she 
flingeth. 

Then  of  love  and  homd  conversing,  from  the  city  they  have 
flosrn. 

Now  the  Moon  inspire  no  terror,  Hwixt  the  twain  remains  no  errsr  ; 
With  the  rapture  and  the  pleasure,  they  nor  feel  nor  fear  the 

way ; 

Wild  heftM  eats  the  Bmperor's  daughter,  wild  herbs  eats  and  drinks 
but  water, 

Travelling  on  the  roads  by  night-time,  travelling  through  the 
vales  by  day. 


’Tin  they  reach  fhir  Franee’s  border,  reach  the  realms  of  Christian 
orter. 

Oh  !  If  they  till  now  were  Joyful,  bow  how  great  their  joy  must 
be  !  — 

Passing  Ihrougfa  a  shady  aUey,  opeolng  en  a  verdant  valley. 

They  a  knight  tn  snow-white  armour  on  the  fhr  horison  see. 


When  Gayferos  saw  the  knight  there,  in  his  glittering  arms  bedight 

tbm. 

Oh  !  with  grief,”  be  said,  ”  flenora,  oh !  with  grief  I  see  this 
sight. 

For  yon  gallant  knight  who  ueareth,  and  who  such  a  proud  air 
wenreth 

Whether  he  be  Moor  or  Christian  it  is  needful  that  I  fight,  — 

”  It  is  needful  that  I  fight  here  :  so,  Senora  mine,  alight  here  ”  ;  — 
8he  alighting,  was  couduetad  by  the  hand  in  silent  tears. 

As  the  kuighto  ars  nearer  wooding  seems  the  fight  to  be  impsofi- 
ing, 

By  the  bracing  of  the  bucklers  and  the  couehiog  of  the  spears ; 


And  the  steeds  thereins  obeytog,  drawing  nearer,  began  neighing, 
Then  Gayferos  kit  surveying,  with  a  sudden  cry  burst  out  i 
“  Have  no  fear,  my  gentle  lady,  of  the  knight  who  has  dismayed 
thee. 

For  the  stead  that  he  is  itding  is  my  own  beyond  a  doubt. 

“  Many  and  many  a  time  I  led  him,  many  a  time  with  barley  fed 
him, 

.\b  I  hope  to  do  hereafter,  many  a  time  that  armour  wore  ; 

For  the  knight  that  oomes  between  us  and  the  sun  is  Montesinos, 
Who  was  absent  from  the  city  when  I  rode  against  the  Moor.” 


Helisendra,  so  aflirighted,  hears  the  name  and  is  delighted. 

Whilst  the  twain  the  flower  of  knighthood  every  moment  drew 
more  nigh  ; 

Lond  they  challenge  one  another,  then  as  brother  doth  a  brother. 

By  tile  voice  they  know  each  other,  by  the  question  and  reply. 

Id  a  trice  they  bare  disaounted,  brief  tbeir  story  it  recounted, 
Brief  and  glad  tbeir  gratulatiuiis,  then  they  mount  tbeir  steeds 
once  more  ; 

Side  by  side  toi^her  slowly  riding  on,  their  coaverte  solely 
Was  about  their  early  friendship  and  the  pleaiant  days  of  yore. 

TIuu,  with  spirits  lightly  daueing,  through  the  Christian  realm  ad-' 
vancing. 

Many  a  gallant  knight  attends  them,  many  a  squire  npon  them 
waits  i 

Dames,  duennas  round  brr  bending,  on  the  Princess  are  attending. 
As  she  rapidly  is  wenduig  day  by  day  to  Paris  gates. 


When  at  length  the  proud  walls  greet  her,  forth  the  Emperor  rode 
to  meet  her. 

With  his  I’alsidins  and  princes,  riding  proudly  at  their  bead  ;  — 

Don  Orlando,  Oliveros,  good  old  Dertrsiu,  ail  the  heroes. 

All  tire  Twelve  who  at  one  Table,  at  one  Table  Round  ate  bread. 

Lady  Alda,  who  was  mated  with  Orlando,  on  her  waite<l , 

Also  waite<l  Jnlianetta,  daughter  at  King  JuUSn  ; 

Charlemagne  her  sire  caressed  her,  but  the  words  that  be  addresed 
her 

None  could  hear,  such  tears  of  gladness  from  bis  aged  eyes  down 
ran. 


And  the  Twelve  renowndd  heroes  welcome  gave  to  Don  Oayferoe, 
Holding  him  in  estimation  even  greater  than  before  ;  — 

And  their  feasts  and  gratulations  were  beyoud  all  calralatioos, 
Siooe  be  reamed  bis  k>red  lady  kmg  a  captivu  with  the  Moor. 

And  flo,  in  the  honest  lanpuaf^  of  M.oster  Peter's 
boy,  we  may  conclude.  “  Peace  be  with  you.  for  a 
peerless  couple  of  true  lovers !  May  ye  get  safe  and 
sound  into  your  own  country,  without  any  let  or  ill 
chance  on  your  journey,  and  live  as  long  as  Nestor 
in  peace  and  quietness,  among  your  friends  and 
relations.” 


THE  THREE  WIDOWS. 

“  Very  sad !  very  sad,  indeetl !  ”  said  Mr.  Ein.in- 
uel  Dovetlale  ;  “  why  was  I  not  applied  to  sooner  ?  ” 
and  giving  orders  for  his  long  gaiters  and  water¬ 
proof  coat,  he  told  his  housekeeper  that  he  must 
have  an  early  dinner,  for  he  had  a  very  long  walk 
before  liim  that  afternoon. 

“  Will  you  not  have  a  conveyaece  of  some  kind, 
sir?  It  never  suited  you  to  walk  directly  after 
eating.” 

“  No,  thank  yon,  Sarah ;  I  cannot  very  well 
drive  to-day.  It  won’t  hurt  me  for  once,”  he  said, 
looking  away  from  her,  for  he  hoped  she  would 
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take  the  hint  and  go,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  pursue 
the  subject  any  farther. 

Sarah  understood,  and  went,  but  came  back 
again,  saying,  “  I  was  going  to  bake  the  i)igeon-pie 
to^la^.” 

“  Yes,  very  good ;  it  will  do  nicely,”  said  Mr. 
Dovedale ;  with  indiscreet  briskness,  adding,  it 
will  be  just  the  kind  of  dinner  to  fortify  me  for  my 
walk.” 

“  But  the  oven,”  said  Sarah,  seizing  the  cue  thus 
I  imprudently  given ;  “  I  can’t  get  that  oven  hot 
enough  to  bake  that  pie  by  half  past  two ;  it ’s  irai>os- 

I  sible.” 

Mr.  Dovedale  glanced  at  the  time,  and  gave  a 
shrewd  guess  at  what  made  it  impossible,  but  only 
replied :  — 

“Well,  what  you  can  get  ready  do,  for  I  mast  not 
wait  beyond  half  past  two,  even  for  a  pigeon-pie.” 

Sarah  slowly,  reluctantly  retreated.  Her  master 
did  not  consider  himself  quite  safe  till  a  minute  or 
two  had  elapsed,  and  then  he  unfolded  his  newspa¬ 
per  and  said,  with  a  smile,  “  I  shall  have  the  pigeon- 
pie  !  ” 

And  so  he  had ;  for,  having  punished  him  for 
changing  the  hour,  and  exposing  himself  to  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  indigestion  by  the  threat,  the  housekecjjcr 
took  the  oven  in  hand,  and  soon  convinced  it  that 
the  pie  must  be  baked.  . 

An  Iiour  after  it  had  l)een  served  up,  Mr.  Dove¬ 
dale  was  walking  with  a  firm,  quick  step,  stick  in 
hand,  gaitered  and  water-proofetl,  along  the  streets 
of  London.  As  his  errand  was  a  charitable  one,  and 
his  own  means  were  appropriated  almost  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  power  before  the  year  began  (that  is  he 
planned  out  all  he  could  spare  for  the  year  in  Jin- 
uary  into  certain  channels,  leaving  little  for  chance 
charities),  he  determined,  lor  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
creasing  his  funds,  to  call  on  a  few  friends  in  his 
way  to  the  house  of  sorrow  whither  he  had  been 
invited. 

“  Thirty-two  !  yes,  thirty-two,”  he  said,  knocking 
at  the  door  of  a  handsome  house.  “  Is  Mrs.  Wick- 
work  at  home  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  sir,”  said  the  footman,  and  led  the  way  to 
'  the  receiving-room. 

By  the  side  of  a  brilliant  fire,  surrounded  by 
.bright  steel  in  every  direction,  on  the  surface  of 
which  its  reflections  danced,  sat  a  lady  past  the  mid¬ 
dle  age,  but  not  much.  She  wore  a  widow’s  dress. 
She  was  pale  and  serious-looking.  She  had  a  book 
in  hef  hand.  Her  chair  was  softly  cushioned,  and 
on  the  rich  rug  an  embroidered  stool  supported  her 
feet. 

“  Ah !  Mr.  Dovedale  !  this  is  indeed  kind.  It  is 
a  treat  I  did  n’t  expect,”  she  exclairae*!,  half  rising 
as  her  visitor  entered  the  room. 

“  1  am  afraid  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  was  here,” 
be  said ;  “  bnt  you  are  rather  out  of  my  beat.  I  ’in 
glad  to  see  you  looking  pretty  well.  Your  room  is  a 
vast  improvement  on  out-of-doors ;  such  a  fog  —  you 
can  cul  it,  my  housekeeper  says ;  it  is  a  real  wet 
■  olanket  in  your  face  —  chills  you,  chokes  you,  and 
smothers  you  all  at  the  same  time.” 

M.s.  Wickwork  languidly  smiled,  and  shook  her 
head,  and  sighed.  “  I ’m  sure  1  don’t  know  what 
should  make  me  look  well,”  she  said  ;  “  I  have  suf¬ 
fered  much  since  I  saw  you.” 

“  Indeed  1  Anything  —  ?  ”  fresh,  Mr.  Dove¬ 
dale  would  have  said,  bnt  he  did  n’t  like  to  do  it 
except  by  shooting  up  his  eyebrows  in  an  inquiring 
manner.. 

“  What  new  sorrow  do  I  want  ?  ”  asked  the  lady, 


the  tears  slowly  filling  her  eyes ;  “  it  is  just  six 
months  to-day  since  —  ” 

Mr.  Dovedale  saw  the  white  handkerchief  on  its 
way  to  her  face.  He  heartily  wished  he  had  known 
the  day  of  Mr.  Wickwork's  demise,  and  had  calleil 
the  next  day,  or  day  after ;  however,  he  kept  si¬ 
lent  until  he  thought  she  was  calm,  and  then  said 
gently.  “  There  are  privileges  attached  to  sorrow, 
anil  when  the  severity  of  the  blow  is  past  we  are 
able  to  consider  them,  to  —  ”  enjo;f  tlieni,  he 
would  have  said,  but  the  word  sounded  harsh,  in  the 
presence  of  a  widow’s  tears,  and  as  he  couldn’t 
think  of  a  lietter,  he  sulisided  into  a  close. 

“  The  severity  of  an  affliction  like  mine  cannot 
piss.  I  can  never  sufier  less,”  said  Mrs.  Wickwork. 

Mr.  Dovedale  was  very  sorry,  and  he  said  so.  lie 
said  more ;  he  added,  that  if  the  suffering  did  not 
grow  le.'S  the  consolation  might  increase,  which 
would,  of  course,  effectually  diminish  its  amount. 

“  What  consolation  ?  ”  asked  the  lady ;  “  liere  I 
am  alone,  without  an  object  in  life  I  had  almost 
said,  —  no  heart  to  repose  on,  no  hand  to  lean  on !  ” 

Mr.  Dovedale  almost  fancied  that  she  must  have 
found  so  poetical  a  description  of  her  woe  in  the 
book  she  had  been  reading.  His  heart  grew  colder 
towards  her.  He  said,  in  a  tone  getting  quite  out 
of  the  minor  key  in  which  sympathy  is  usually  ex¬ 
pressed,  “  I  am  surpriswl,  my  good  friend,  to  hear 
j'ou  ask  such  a  question.  There  are  certain  and 
fjreat  consolations  in  Christianity,  and  I  alwaj’S  con¬ 
sidered  you  as  a  professor  of  it.” 

“  O,  if  it  were  not  for  that  I  could  not  bear  up  as 
I  do,”  said  the  lady. 

“  But,  having  that,  you  will  surely  learn  to  bear' 
up  better.  Remember,  my.  friend,  how  many  are 
suffering  under  a  similar  bereavement,  with  the  ad¬ 
ditional  distres.s  of  poverty  to  embitter  it.  Now 
"here  are  you  sunounded  with  ease,  and  comfort, 
and  even  luxury:  yes,  luxury,”  he  added,  as  he 
glanced  round  the  room.  “  You  are  without  a  sin¬ 
gle  care  beyond  that  of  your  own  personal  health 
and  enjoyment. 

“  Ah  !  there  it  is  !  You  have  touched  the  secret 
spring  of  my  deepest  grief,”  exclaimed  Mrs  Wick¬ 
work  ;  and  to  her  companion’s  dismay  up  went  the 
pocket-handkerchief  again.  If  he  had  but  known 
where  that  spring  had  lain,  he  would  never  have 
touchetl  it. 

“  You  may  suppose  what  a  treasure  my  Lavinia 
would  have  been  if  she  had  remained  to  cheer  me.” 

“  Ah,  well,  you  know  her  marriage  was  cbn.sidered 
a  happy  one,  and  hbr  going  to  India  with  her  hus¬ 
band  was  to  Ije  e.xpected.  itave  you  heard  lately  ?  ” 
said  Mr.  Doveilale,  hoping  to  turn  the  conversation 
into  a  more  cheerful  channel. 

“  No ;  and  what  has  detained  the  mails  so  long  I 
cannot  think, — some  accident,  perhaps;  once,  you 
know,  all  the  letters  were  lost ;  and  really  to  be 
kept  ill*  the  agonies  of  suspense  continually  is  very 
trying.” 

“  Very,  but  Colonel  Woo<l  will  have  his  furlough 
soon,  won’t  .he  'I  and  then  you  will  have  them 
home,  that  will  be  very  cheering.” 

“  Very,  when  they  come  on  account  of  his 
health ;  it  is  most  precarious ;  perhaps  ho  will  have 
to  throw  up  his  appointment,  I  should  n’t  wonder.” 

It  was  like  walking  blindfold  over  re«l-hot  plough¬ 
shares  ;  Mr.  Dovedale  did  n’t  know  where  to  set  his 
foot ;  he  determined  to  “  touch  no  more  springs  ” ; 
so  suddenly  looking  down  on  the  rug,  he  declared 
it  was  the  softest,  richest,  warmest-losing  thing  of 
the  kind  he  had  ever  seen. 
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ue,  and  I  am  not  want  of  anything ;  ^et  for  all 
that,  there  are  many  ways  in  which  my  sister  Hod- 
son  might  show  her  generosity  to  me.  It  is  true 
she  has  promised  to  leave  all  to  Cecilia  when  she 
dies,  and  cannot  keep  it  any  longer  herself ;  but,  in 
return  for  that,  what  does  she  do?  Why,  takes 
her  away  from  me  continually ;  expects,  in  fact;  to 
have  the  best  half  of  her  company.” 

“But  you  said  she  was  'here  continually,”  re¬ 
marked  Mr.  Dovedale. 

“  AVell,  —  yes,  certainly  she  comes  if  I  send  for 
her,  and  frequently  without;  but  that  is  not  a 
pleasant  state  of  things  for  a  mother  to  have  to  <isk 
fur  her  child.  If  Mrs.  Hodson  did  the  right  thing, 
she  would  — ;  but  it ’s  of  no  use  complaining.  I 
speak  openly  to  ^’ou  as  an  old  friend ;  it  is  a  bitter 
pill,  but,  being  gilded,  I  submit  to  swallow  it  with  a 
good  grace.” 

As  Mrs.  limes  closed  her  remark  a  look  of  self- 
complacency  overspread  her  face,  and  she  chal¬ 
lenged  Mr.  Dovedale’s  applause  with  her  eyes,  but 
be  did  n’t  quite  see  his  way  to  admiration,  so  he  in¬ 
quired  after  little  Fred,  and  hoped  he  was  getting 
on  at  the  preparatory  military  school. 

“  I  took  him  away,  —  I  was  obliged,”  said  Mrs. 
Innes. 

Mr.  Dovedale  looked  surprised. 

“  I  believe  I  was  wrong,  but  the  discipline  was 
so  severe  he  could  n’t  bear  it,  ]KK)r  little  fellow,  and 
being  the  youngest  he  was  always  my  pet.  I  found 
it  so  very  hanl  to  part  with  him  and  his  heidth 
wodld  have  suffered  if  he  had  remained.  I  com¬ 
plained,  and  applied  for  relaxation  of  rules  for  him 
through  Colonel  Brotherton,  who  w.ts  so  intimate, 
you  know,  with  Captain  Innes,  but  I  got  no  re¬ 
dress.  I  fancy  the  Colonel  was  n’t  hearty  about  it 
so  I  took  him  away ;  it  is  a  great  anxiety  to  me,  and 
I  don’t  know  what  I  shall  do  with  him,  but  —  ” 

A  loud  noise  interrupted  her,  and  a  boy  of  about 
thirteen  rushed  into  the  room,  not  knowing  that  any 
but  his  mother  was  there. 

“Fred!  Mr.  Dovedale,  —  speak  to  Mr.  Dove¬ 
dale,”  said  Mrs.  Innes,  feeling  awkwardly  sensible 
that  her  visitor  would  not  see  much  delicacy  in 
Fred’s  appearance. 

The  boy  gave  a  hasty  recognition  of  Mr.  Dove¬ 
dale,  and  then  made  some  urgent  application  to  his 
mother  in  a  whisper. 

“  No,  really,  Fred  and  “  Indeed  I  can’t  allow 
it  ” ;  and  finally,  “  Well,  remember  this  is  the  laat !  ” 
were  uttered  by  Mrs.  Innes  from  time  to  time  as  he 
still  more  and  more  urgently  pleaded,  and  at  the 
close  she  took  out  her  purse,  and  put  some  money 
in  his  hand,  kissing  his  cheek,  and  ednjuring  him 
not  to  hurt  himself. 

Her  eyes  followed  him  out  of  the  room,  and  she 
Bald  with  a  mother’s  fondness,  “  lie  grows  so  fast, 
and  he  is  flushed  to-day ;  don’t  you  think  he  gets 
like  his  poor  father  ?  ” 

Mr.  Dovedale  did  n’t  see  the  likeness,  but  thought 
it  was  probably  his  own  fault,  especially  as  she  said, 
“  Everybody  sees  it.  He  is  going  to  have  fireworks 
in  the  court  with  some  of  his  old  school-fellows.  I 
assure  you  he  makes  great  dein.-mds  on  my  purse. 
1  tell  him  I  cannot  stand  it ;  but  boys  will  be  boys.” 

“  He  looks  as  if  he  eould  stand  a  little  discipline,” 
remarked  Mr.  Dovedale,  gently. 

“  Yes,  his  health  has  greatly  improved  since  he 
left  that  school.  I  must  speak  to  Sir  Rodney  about 
him,”  said  Mrs.  Innes,  with  a  sigh. 

“Will  he  do  anything  for  you?”  asked  Mr. 
Dovedale. 


“  Will  he  ?  He  cannot  help  it ;  something  must 
be  done,  and  he  can  do  it  best.” 

Mr.  Dovedale  thought  it  was  a  happy  thing  to  be 
able  to  wind  up  necessities  in  so  satisihetory  a  style, 
and  having  no  more  time  to  spend  arose  to  take  his 
leave.  “  I  am  on  my  way  to  see  a  person  whom 
you  once  knew,  I  think,”  he  said;  and  added, 
“  poor  Mrs.  Mayblossom,  —  don’t  you  remember 
her  husband.  Captain  Mayblossom  ?  He  was  dis¬ 
abled  early  in  his  career  in  India,  and  died  at  last 
from  the  effects  of  a  sabre  wound,  a  lingering  illness 
of  many  years,  closed  by  death  in  vary  painful  cir¬ 
cumstances.  I  did  n’t  hear  till  this  morning  that 
his  widow  is  in  most  distressing  poverty,  with  six 
children,  and  in  very  delicate  health.” 

“  I  remember  the  name,”  said  Mrs.  Innes,  coldly, 
“  but  he  h.ad  his  half-pay,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  of  course.” 

“  And  slie  has  a  pension  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  but  that,  with  six  children !  ”  said  Mr. 
Dovedale. 

“  Ah,  indeed !  I ’m  thankful  I  have  but  three,” 
said  Mrs.  Innes,  with  satisfaction. 

“  And  bad  health,”  continued  her  companion. 

“  Dreadful  that.  I  don’t  know  what  illness  is, 
never  suffered  from  anything  but  rheumatism  and 
toothache,  and  I  manage  to  keep  out  of  them  pret¬ 
ty  well.” 

“  I’thought  of  raising  a  little  subscription  for  her, 
quite  privately.  I  mentioned  her  n.ame  to  you  be¬ 
cause  you  knew  her,”  said  Mr.  Dovedale. 

“  Ye.ars  ago,”  s.aid  Mrs.  Innes,  hastily ;  “  we  were 
never  very  intimate ;  she  was  rather  of  a  melancholy 
turn,  and  I  w.as  always  the  reverse,  you  know.” 

Mr.  Dovedale  stood  silent  for  a  moment  to  give 
JIrs.  Innes  time  to  tender  her  offering.  Perhaps 
her  son’s  fireworks  had  cost  too  much ;  she  did  not 
produce  her  purse,  but  said,  “  You  arc  going  to  see 
her,  you  say  ?  ”  ' 

“  Yes,”  said  Mr.  Dovedale. 

“  Well,  perhaps  you  will  let  me  know  if  there  is 
anything  I  can  do.  Of  course,  being  a  widow  my¬ 
self,  I  am  obliged  to  think  of  my  own  wants  and  my 
family  ;  still,  if — ”  • 

“  Thank  3-00,  thank  3’ou,”  said  Mr.  Dovedale,  as 
hastily  as  she  had  before  replied  to  liim ;  “  perhaps 
I  may  find  things  better  than  I  e.xpect.” 

“  Very  ltkel3- ;  these  things  get  so  exaggerated, 
and,  reall}’,  it  is  n’t  everyborly  that  takes  matters  so 
quietly  as  1  do.” 

“  Now  is  n’t  it  monstrous  ?  ”  thought  Mr.  Dove¬ 
dale,  as  he  wended  his  way  to  the  last  of  the  three 
widows:  “.■>•/(«  tliat  has  all  things  abounding,  and 
ever)’  possible  help,  —  that  she  should  talk  of  taking 
matters  quietly ;  she  is  worse  than  Mrs.  Wickwork, 
and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal.” 

lie  had  a  long  way  to  walk  before  he  arrived  at 
the  humble  lodging  occupied  b)’  Mrs.  Mayblossom. 

“  Yes ;  I  dare  say  she  is  melancholy  now,  she 
has  enough  to  make  her,”  he  thought ;  “  and  if,  as 
Mrs.  Innes  8a3’S,  she  was  so  in  her  prosjjerous  da3's, 
what  am  I  to  expect  to  see  in  this  hour  of  trying 
adversity  ?  ” 

lie  did  not  regret  his  purpose  of  visiting  her,  but 
he  felt  tliat  he  should  be  very  ghad  when  it  was 
over.  He  was  burly  tired  when  ho  knocked  for 
admittance.  A  pretty  bpy,  in  black,  opened  the 
door,  ami  answered  his  inquiries  with  great  polite¬ 
ness.  The  room  he  was  ushered  into  was  ver)’ 
small,  and  the  table  was  covered  with  needlework 
and  books.  The  widow  and  her  three  daughters 
and  one  of  her  sons  were  all  seated  busily  engaged. 
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!  Mr.  Dovedale  hardly  knew  where  to  fp,  or  to  put 
j  his  li.at,  but  with  wonderful  celerity  the  coast 
cleared,  the  pretty  boy  took  his  hat  from  him  with 
I  a  respectful  courteous  air.  and  a  thirtl  time  he  found 
himself  seated  by  a  fireside. 

There  was  no  soft  rug  with  disobedient  pile,  no 
shining  steel  for  the  fiinj  to  dance  in ;  indeed,  the 
fire  seemed  more  inclined  to  go  to  sleep  than  to 
I  dance ;  but  the  grate  was  clean,  and  if  it  had  not 
I  been  such  a  cold,  dark  day,  it  would  have  looked 
cheerful  enough. 

Mrs.  Mayblossom  apologized  with  easy  grace 
for  the  full  occupation  of  t!ic  rot)m.  “  We  have 
visitors  so  seldom,”  she  said,  “  that  we  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  for  them ;  indeed,  we  could  not  very  well  Imj 
so.  We  are  a  large  ])arty  with  little  space.”  As 
she  spoke  the  work  was  gathered  into  a  large  biusket 
of  an  ornamental  kind,  and  the  books  were  put  into 
tlieir  places  on  the  stand,  and  everything  looked 
right  and  orderly. 

^Ir.  Dovedale  could  n’t  open  his  mission  before 
the  young  people.  lie  introduced  himself  as  having 
l)een  a  little  acquainted  wth  the  late  Captiiin  May- 
blossom,  whose  name  he  hardly  liked  to  pronounce, 
since  the  widow’s  weeds  had  only  just  been  as¬ 
sumed. 

Mrs.  Mayblossom  fixed  her  eyes  on  him  as  he 
'  spoke,  and  said  with  calm  tenderness,  “  Yotl  knew 
1  him  ?  then  you  loved  him ;  everybody  wljo  knew 
I  him  loved  him.” 

I  Mr.  Dovedale  felt  relieved  by  her  quietude,  .and 
answered  that  his  knowledge  had  been  very  slight ; 
he  added,  with  embarr.assment,  that  he  had  heard 
some  p.articulars  of  his  long  illness  and  death  that 
morning,  and  had  called  to  make  a  few  inquiries 
about  it.  As  he  spoke  he  glanced  signilic.antly  at 
j  the  young  people,  who,  without  a  worcl  from  their 
mother,  took  the  hint  and  left  tlie  room  one  by  one 
till  he  was  alone  with  the  willow. 

“  You  wished  to  hear  of  my  beloved  husband’s 
death,”  she  said,  when  they  had  closed  the  door. 
“  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  peace  and  joy  of  his 
last  moments,  —  his  last  moments,  of  the  w/iole  of 
his  illne.ss,  —  but  the  last  w.-is  the  seal  of  the  whole  ; 

«  not  a  doubt,  not  a  care,  not  a  fear.” 

!  Mrs.  Mayblossom  spoke  with  anim.ation ;  her  face, 
j  very  pale  before,  glowed,  and  her  eyes  brightened, 
j  — tliere  was  an  expression  of  happiness  in  her 
countenance  that  almost  seemed  like  a  smile.  Mr. 
Dovedale  was  very  much  struck.  He  expressed  his 
satisfaction  that  such  wiis  tlie  case,  and  hoped  he 
was  not  intruding  on  her  grief,  so  very  recent,  as¬ 
suring  her  he  came  from  no  motive  of  idle  curiosity'', 
j  but  simply  to  know  the  truth  and  to  act  upon  it. 
i  Mrs.  Mayblossom  replied  that  it  was  not  really 
■  recent;  she  had  been  looking  for  his  loss  too  long  to 
feel  it  a  shock,  “.and  seeing  him  .after  so  long  a  trial 
of  suffering  sink  peacefully  into  n'st,  —  re.al  rest  in 
the  arras  of  his  Saviour, —  was  more  than  payment 
for  all  ” 

“  But  your  loss  is  great,”  said  Mr.  Dovedale. 

“  Loss !  it  is  beyond  loss,”  she  said,  with  some 
I  emotion.  “I  have  parted  v/ith  yni/self,  and  yet  we 
!  were  so  completely  one  that  I  cannot  feel  separated. 

I  cannot  bring  him  down  here  (nor  would  I),  but  I 
can  folio  w  him  in  the  contemplation  of  that  Saviour 
whose  love  he  rested  in,  I  am  again  with  him;  his 
memory  is  identified  with  my  hopes  of  test  and 
happiness.” 

j  “  This  M  a  widow,”  thought  Mr.  Dovedale. 

I  Mrs.  Mayblossom  now  entered  into  some  details 
I  descriptive  of  her  husband’s  faith,  and  illustrative 

f  p  s_ - 
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of  the  good  hand  of  Go<l  on  him  and  on  her,  —  si 

ing  how  they  were  helped,  how  they  were  dice 

supported,  taught,  —  in  short,  how  that  dark  sc; 

laid  been  continually  brightened  by  heavenly  li 

Mr.  Dovedale  listened  with  deep  interest ; 

did  not  cease  till  she  was  wearied  with  talki 

then  her  check  grew  pale  and  languid,  but  tl 

was  the  same  serenity  in  her  face. 

“  We  certainly  ought  to  exercuse  more  faith,’ 
siiid;  “  but  had  lie  no  drawback  with  respect  to  i 
abilitv  to  provide  for  your  family  ?  ” 

“  ite  thought  gravely,  but  not  sorrowfully  for 
he  committed  us  to  our  covenant  GoJ,  who  h;is 
us  to  cast  all  burdens  on  him.” 

“  Yes,  but  you  see,  my  dear  friend,  there  are 
tain  matters  of  fact  that  must  be  attended  to ; 
iloes  not  work  miracles.” 

“  P;irdon  me,  ho  docs  1  ”  s.aid  the  widow,  smili 
“  I  see  it  daily.” 

Mr.  Dovedale  smiled  too,  for  he  knew  what 
meant. 

“  I  could  tell  you  of  innumerable  mercies,  e' 
one  a  miracle,  tliat  have  been  showered  down  or 
since  I  have  been  in  need.  The  Tjord  has  graci 
ly  led  me,  I  may  say,  by  sight,  not  by  faith,  for 
so  plainly  see  his  hand  in  all,  that  to  fear  for  anytl 
would  be  foolishly  jterverse.  No,  no  ;  I  hwio  his  h 
he  will  provide,  —  he  does,  —  he  will  to  the  end 
There  was  no  excitement  in  Mrs.  Mayblossi 

manner,  but  a  quiet  fimincs-s  which  gave  an  ai 

re.aliU'  to  what  she  said. 

“  Tliat  is  a  fine  youth  that  opened  the  dooi 
he  —  have  you  settled  anything  for  him  ?  ” 
Dovedale  inquired,  after  a  pause. 

“  Alick,”  replied  the  widow,  with  a  sweet  sr 
he  is  a  comfort  to  me  beyond  description.  H 
very  desirous  of  entering  the  army.  As  yet  li 
too  young  to  take  any  active  step.  We  shall 
I  am  teaching  him  all  I  can  with  his  sisters, 

when  Parker,  my  eldest  boy,  is  at  home,  he  h 

him.” 

“  What  are  you  doing  with  him  ”  asked 
Dovedale. 

“  Nothing,”  said  the  widow,  arailing  ;  “  tha 
one  of  my  miracles.  His  uncle  has  taken  u 
himself  his  whole  education  for  the  array,  —  i 
kind  of  him,  —  but,  indeed,  all  Captain  M.i)  1 

som’s  friends  have  shown  sympathy,  according 

what  they  saw  right  and  just,  towards  their 

families.  1  was  a  poor  orpluin,  without  a  rela 
on  whom  I  h.ad  any  claim.” 

“  And  your  daughters  ?  ”  asked  Mr.  Dovedali 
“  M;irion,_thc  eldest,  is  going  as  nursery  gover 
to  her  aunt.  She  is  siqierior  to  the  situation,  h 
consider  it  a  great  blessing  for  her  to  go  am 
very  young  children,  whom  she  will  find  le.ss  < 
culty  in  training  in  the  right  way,  —  a  way  in  wi 
she  has  consistently  walked  for  three  years  pi 

The  same  sweet  smile  came  over  Mrs.  Mayblossi 

face  as  she  spoke. 

“  And  the  others  ?  ”  asked  Mr.  Dovedah?. 

“  Tlie  others  will  rem.ain  with  me  till  the  ham 
Goil  moves  them.  I  can  bring  them  on  in  all  thi 
know  myself.  I  am  not  anxious  about  that." 

“  But  your  health  ?  ”  said  Mr.  Doveilale,  lool 
as  he  spoke  on  her  bending  figure  and  thin,  ] 
face. 


“  I  am  stronger  than  I  seem,  —  not  very  strong 
but  since  I  have  had  more  to  do  I  think  my  hei 
is  better.  I  am  not  at  all  afraid.  ‘  As  my  d.ay 
strength  will  be.’  ” 

“  I  am  afraid,”  said  Mr.  Dovedale,  glancing  ro' 
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the  little  room,  “  your  circumstances  must  be  rather 
straitened.” 

“  O  yes,  very  poor,”  said  the  widow,  “  but  I 
consider  that  I  am  like  people  who  have  money  in 
the  bank,  and  never  keep  much  in  the  house :  when 
they  want  it,  they  go  to  the  bank  and  get  it.  Don’t 
misunderstand  me,”  she  added  quickly,  noticing 
Mr.  Dovedale’s  look  of  surprise ;  “  I  don’t  believe 
the  Lord  will  supply  my  fancied  wants,  only  my 
real  ones.  I  have  a  settled  income,  slender  indeed, 
but  sufficient  unless  any  extraordinary  call  should 
arise ;  and  for  any  such  real  call  I  know  he  will 
provide.” 

“  Is  there  any  such  pressing  on  you  now  ?  ”  asked 
Mr.  Dovedale,  gently.  “  You  may  feel  sure  I  have 
but  one  object  in  asking.” 

Mrs.  MayblQssom  looked  at  him  a  moment ;  her 
eye  brightened.  She  went  to  her  desk  on  the 
table,  and  took  out  a  long  blue  paper,  which  to  any 
practised  eye  would  have  declared  itself  a  bill. 

“  This  came  in  a  week  ago,”  she  said.  “  I  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  debt,  my  dear  husband  must  have 
foigotten  it  The  death  of  the  man  has  obliged  his 
widow  to  call  in  all  her  money.  I  have  pleaded  for 
time,  that  I  might  be  able  by  self-denial  to  save 
the  money,  unless  help  to  pay  the  demand  came.” 

“  You  may  plead  the  Statute  of  Liraititions,”  s;ud 
Mr.  Dovedale,  looking  at  the  bill,  which  was  for  part 
of  an  outfit,  and  came  to  £l9  17s.  Crf. 

“  It  is  a  heavy  sum,”  exclaimed  blrs.  Mayblossom ; 
“but  the  debt  is  a  just  one,  no  doubt  O  no,  I  shall 
be  able  to  pay  it  in  time ;  but  this  is  just  such  a  call 
as  I  alluded  to.” 

Mr.  Dovedale  asked  for  pen  and  ink,  and  wrote  a 
check  ibr  twenty  pounds,  which  he  handed  to  her, 
saying,  “  Now  you  will  call  this  a  miracle.” 

“  Assuredly,”  said  the  widow,  the  tears  rising  to 
her  eyes.  “  May  He  who  sent  you  on  tliis  errand 
pay  his  messenger !  He  will.” 

Mr.  Dovedale  felt  that  he  had  been  amply  paid  by 
the  lesson  he  had  been  taught  As  he  put  his  hand 
into  his  poeket  for  his  gloves,  he  felt  Mrs.  Wick- 
work’s  half-crown.  “  Poor  creature  I  ”  he  inwardly 
ejaculated.  . 

“  So,”  he  thought,  as  he  walked  home,  “  money, 
connections,  comforts,  what  are  they  all  to  faith, — 
living,  practical  faith  ?  Those  two  widows  are  de¬ 
pending  on  mere  streame :  this  one  is  at  the  fountiin- 
nead.  They  may  be  disappointed  at  the  drying  up 
of  their  resources  any  moment,  —  she,  never.” 

Sarah  was  puzzled  that  evening  by  the  abstrac¬ 
tion  of  his  manner,  and  she  thought,  as  he  read  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  Hebrews,  which  he  chose  at 
prayer-time,  that  he  seemed  to  be  reading  it  more 
to  liiniself  than  to  her,  for  he  stopped  continually 
as  if  reflecting  on  it ;  and  so  he  was,  for  a  new  j 
light  had  fallen  on  the  page,  the  light  of  example, 
and  he  also  remembered  the  words,  “  according  to 
your  f.iith  be  it  unto  you.” 
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The  winter  campaign  has  commenced.  For  the 
next  few  months  we  shall  go  on  struggling  with  the 
weather,  —  not  making  a  fair  stand-up  fight  of  tlie 
coniest,  but  striving  to  overcome  bur  enemy  by  all 
kinds  of  feeble  make.shifts  and  ineffectual  dodges. 
In  the  mean  time  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
final  result.  The  ultimate  victor  is  already  well 
known ;  and  although  this  is  the  case,  —  although  it 
has  been  the  case  ever  since  we  were  old  enou^  to 


be  responsible  for  our  personal  actions,  —  there  is  no 
reasonable  hope  that  we  shall  ever  have  the  com¬ 
mon  sense  to  alter  our  tactics.  We  shall  continue 
to  fight  the  lion  with  straws.  We  shall  continue  to 
put  our  head  in  the  sand,  and  fancy  ourselves  safe. 
We  find  everybody  else  doing  the  same ;  why  should 
not  we  ?  Our  physicians,  excluding  one  or  two 
halftcrazy  gentlemen  whose  opinions  in  the  matter 
of  frugal  diet,  necessary  exercise,  and  personal 
hardihood,  are  only  too  likely  to  lose  them  their 
patients,  counsel,  or  at  least  condone  these  efibrts  at 
hitting  Winter  below  the  wind.  Is  it  because  they 
are  all  the  more  certain  to  add  to  their  practice  V 
Is  frost  the  physician’s  sunshine,  ripening  cases  by 
the  hundred,  and  causing  them  to  fall  into  his  pro¬ 
fessional  basket?  Then  we  have  our  literary 
teachei-s  adding  to  the  work,  by  complaining  of  our 
inability  to  cope  with  the  hard  gray  weather,  and 
by  painting  in  terrible  colors  the  fate  of  those  who 
have  endeavored  to  meet  Winter  on  his  own  ground. 
What  is  the  consequence  ?  We  wage  a  running 
fight,  a  quarrelsome  retreat ;  fleeing  from  our  enemy, 
and  still  trying  to  force  him  back,  endeavoring  to 
shelter  ourselves  from  his  blows,  but  crushing  our¬ 
selves  to  the  ground  by  the  weight  of  the  shield. 

That  winter  is  in  the  end  triumphant  over  all 
these  dodges  must  be  apfiarent  to  any  one  who,  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  examines  the  constitutions  of  his 
friends.  IIc  will  meet  one  lady,  for  instance,  who 
began  the  fight  by  using  warm  water  for  her  morn¬ 
ing  ablutions.  At  the  time  this  temporary  relief 
was  pleasant  enough;  the  cold  was  beaten  back; 
Winter  had  to  “cave  in.”  But  how  about  that 
smart  attack  of  neuralgia  which  promises  to  be 
chronic  ?  Winter  was  only  laying  in  wait  to  seize 
his  prey,  smite  home,  and  haiid  over  his  victim  to  the 
doctor  to  be  —  well,  for  courtesy’s  sake,  let  us  say  to 
be  cured.  Our  .anxious  inquirer  will  next  discover 
.among  his  friends  a  gentleman  of  sedentary  habits, 
whose  physical  conformation  is  strong  enough,  but 
whose  circulation  is  nothing  to  speak  of.  It  is  clear 
to  this  ingenious  person  that  if  he  must  for  an  hour 
or  two  encounter  the  hard,  gray  weather  out  of 
doors,  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  shorten  the 
time  as  much  as  possible,  keep  mostly  inside  a  con¬ 
veyance,  and  hurry  home  to  revive  himself  at  the 
fire.  It  is  true  that  his  feet  .and  fingers  will  be  quite 
benumbed  by  the  time  he  returns ;  but  he  has  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  emergency  by  leaving  a  pair  of  slippers 
on  the  grate.  No  sooner  are  his  boots  ofl*  than  on 
go  the  hot  slippers,  while  his  frozen  fingers  are  held 
to  the  blazing  coab,  and  a  certain  tingling  sensa¬ 
tion  tells  that  for  the  moment  the  wintry  demon 
ha.s  been  exorcised.  That  is  very  well,  and  our 
triumphant  experimentalist  goes  to  bed  rejoicing,  to 
toast  still  further  his  feet  upon  a  warmlng-jtan. 
But  nc.xt  morning  his  fingers  are  strangely  swollen 
and  p)ainful;  and  his  toes,  when  he  puts  them  on 
the  ground,  send  a  sharp  twinge  through  his  frame, 
lie  cannot  get  on  his  boots;  he  cannot  write,  for 
Winter  has  seized  him  also ;  and  so  he  begs  the 
doctor  for  some  chilblain-lotion.  It  must  be  ac¬ 
knowledged,  however,  that  women  have  a  knack  of 
prolonging  the  contest  which  is  denied  to  men,  and 
that  occasionally  they  will  wage  a  successful  war 
with  the  tyrant  for  a  prodigious  time.  Their 
plan  is  sim[>ly  to  create  an  artificially-heated  at¬ 
mosphere  wherever  they  may  choose  or  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  go.  Their  bedroom  is  heated  before  they 
go  up  stairs  at  night ;  their  breakfast-room  is  heated 
before  they  come  down  stairs  in  the  morning. 
Their  clothing  is  a  complete  suit  of  armor,  defying 
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the  cold  at  every  point.  When  they  go  out  of 
doors  the  windows  of  the  cab  or  carriage  are  kept 
tightly  closed ;  and  our  hothouse-plant  is  only  trans¬ 
ferred  from  one  steaming  apartment  to  another. 


ferred  from  one  steaming  apartment  to  another. 
They  go  to  the  play  or  tlie  opera  when  the  theatre 
has  been  thoroughly  wanned  by  the  gas  and  the 
audience ;  and  they  drive  home  again,  in  a  stuffed 
■vehicle,  to  a  hot  room.  With  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  shawls,  goloshes,  and  fur  mufllera,  and  with  con¬ 
siderable  prudence  and  attention,  it  is  wonderful 
how  long  a  young  lady  will  maintain  this  sort  of  ex¬ 
istence, —  never  going  into  the  open  air,  never 
taking  any  exercise,  never,  in  fact,  becoming  con¬ 
scious  of  the  presence  of  Winter  unless  when  he 
paints  crystal  ferns  on  her  bedroom-windows.  But 
she  cannot  be  always  prepared.  There  is  some 
chance  moment  when  her  precautions  fail  her,  — 
some  delay  about  the  carriage,  and  she  is  standing 
in  a  vestibule,  and  AVjnter  rushes  in  and  grips  her 
by  the  throat.  The  doctor  is  again  called  into  re¬ 
quisition. 

Now  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  rigor  of 
our  climate  directly  injures  the  feebler  constitutions' 
among  us;  and  there  is  as  little  doubt  that  these  in¬ 
juries  are  heightened,  and,  in  many  cases,  induced 
by  the  absurd  system  on  which  we  try  to  avoid 
them.  To  inure  one’s  self  to  cold  —  even  on  the 
theory  that  the  “hanl  gray  weather  breeds  hard 
Englishmen  ”  —  is  a  wiser  and  safer  jireventive  than 
the  elaboration  of  artificial  means,  which  are  sure  to 
fail  in  some  particular  emergency.  The  coaxing  of 
the  circulation  to  the  extremities  by  repeated  and 
constant  exercise  is  a  much  handier  form  of  remedy 
than  chilblain-lotion ;  and  it  is  one  which  has  other 
good  results  than  the  mere  protection  of  the  system 
against  cold.  The  life  that  is  led  by  the  majority 
of  the  young  girls  of  our  upper  classes  ofl’ers  a  gen¬ 
eral  invitation  to  all  sorts  of  diseases,  but  more  es¬ 
pecially  to  consumption.  The  life  is  an  unnatural 
one,  and  could  only  be  rendered  safe  by  a  series  of 
precautions  which  are  totally  impossible.  AVe  are 
more  the  creatures  of  climate  than  many  people 
are  willing  to  acknowledge,  and  it  is  a  very  dubious 
question  whether  our  efforts  to  subvert  the  influ¬ 
ences  of  the  climate  in  which  we  live  —  even  when 
these  efforts  are  consistent  —  are  attended  by  per¬ 
manently  good  results.  Of  course,  it  is  very  hanl 
to  draw  the  exact  line  at  which  we  ought  to  cease 
interfering  with  the  elements  around  us,  —  for  that 
we  must  protect  ourselves  against  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  no  one  is  fool  enough  to  deny.  The 
line  must  alter  with  differences  in  constitution. 
But  in  no  case  can  we  admit  that  the  present  almost 
universal  practice  of  shirking  the  h.ard  weather  is 
the  method  by  which  we  can  best  paralyze  its  ef- 
*  fects.  Face  the  Devil,  and  he  will  fly  li-om  you ; 
face  the  cold,  and  it  will  cc;ise  to  hurt  you.  The 
tuition  of  the  blood  is  a  recognized  fact  in  medical 
science ;  but  we  ought  to  improve  its  circulation  by 
the  jnost  natural  means  in  our  power. 
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THE  CEXTR.VL  EGYPTIAN  OUTPOST  IN  ABYSSINIA. 

Kassala,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Taka,  in 
Abj'ssinia,  on  the  extreme  limit  of  the  Egyptian 
frontier  in  its  most  central  point,  and  situated  upon 
a  river  well  supplied  with  fresh  water  during  a 
lai^ge  portion  of*  the  vear  —  the  Mareb,  or  Khor  al 
Gash  —  borders  on  tlie  province  of  Basa,  or  Basd, 
which  corresponds  in  part  to  the  ancient  Auxume, 
and  through  which  country  a  route  is  practicable 


into  the  heart  of  Abyssinia.  The  town  itself  is 
fortified,  being  the  principal  arsenal  and  garrison 
of  Eastern  Upper  Egypt,  and  from  six  to  eight 
thousand  troops  are  usually  quartered  in  tlie  district 
Many  of  these  are,  however,  natives  of  Siidan,  and 
not  always  well  affected,  —  in  fact,  at  times  in  ojien 
mutiny  against  the  government  in  whose  service 
they  are  employed.  The  surrounding  imyntry  is 
also  inhabited  by  numerous  tribes  of  warlike  Arabs, 
subject  to  the  Egyptian  government,  but  whose 
allegiance  is  little  to  be  depended  upon. 

Kassala  is  situated  on  a  nearly  level  plain, 
watered  by  tributaries  to  the  Khor  al  Gash,  marshy 
during  the  ininy  season,  and  arid  at  the  dry  seasou, 
but  still  clad  in  parts  with  forest  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  other  permanent  vegetation,  and  probably 
always  more  or  less  fertile.  This  plain  is  backed  to 
the  south  by  a  group  of  naked  granite  rocks,  which 
rise  abruptly  out  of  the  surrounding  level,  and 
tower  to  a  considerable  height,  assuining  the  most 
fantastic  shajies.  The.se  rocks  are  known  as  the 
Jebel  Ka.s3ala.  The  same  plain  e.xtends  to  some 
distance  to  the  cast,  where  is  the  town  of  Sabde- 
rat,  on  the  Khor  el  Mah,  or  tlie  “  river-bed  with 
water,”  —  a  significant  name  in  this  region  of 
drought,  —  and  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Mok- 
ran  chain,  as  stony  and  arid-looking  as  Jebel  K.as- 
sala,  and  with  as  stern,  but  not  quite  so  varied  an 
outline. 

There  are  quadrangular  barracks  without  the 
town  in  the  gardens  to  the  east,  and  on  the  caravan 
route  to  Suakim,  which  route  is  further  protected 
by  a  garrison  at  Agahl,  near  Fillik,  —  a  town  or 
hunting  station  also  situated  on  the  Khor  al  Gash, 
which  IS  itself  a  tributary  at  certain  sea.sons  to  the 
Black  Nile,  at  others  loses  itself  in  marshes,  avhich 
avere  the  old  hunting-grounds  for  elephants  in  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemys,  and  at  others  is  a  mere  dry 
bed,  from  which,  however,  water  is  said  to  be  easily 
procurable  by  boring.  There  are  also  barracks  for 
iiashi-Bozuk  (men  without  a  head  or  chief),  or 
irregular  native  cavalry,  and  for  police,  within  the 
town,  near  the  Suakim  gate.  Outside  the  town  is 
a  market  for  camels  and  other  beasts  of  burden,  tis 
also  a  large  space  reserved  for  the  encampment  of 
lladandawa,  Uallunga,  and  Jiyalin,  or,  by  ellipsis, 
Jalyn  Arabs.  The  more  powerful  tribes  of  the 
Shukariyah  and  Bisharyn  Arabs  do  not  appear  to 
frequent  the  market,  but  a  few  Tukruri  negroes 
from  the  region  of  Katarif  find  their  way  thitiier. 

Massawaii  and  Kassala  are  the  existing  outposts 
of  the  Turks  in  their  encroachments  upon  a  jico- 
ple  whom  Earl  Russell,  in  his  despatch  of  5lay 
2!),  18G2,  described  as  membei-s  of  a  Chrisli.an 
Church  in  sjiiritual  communion  with  the  Established 
Church  of  England,  and  yet  whom  the  Porte  jier- 
.sisted,  when  Mr.  Finn  and  Mr.  Mooro,  English 
consuls  at  Jerusalem,  vindicated  their  rights  to  tlieir 
ancient  convent  in  the  Holy  City,  in  designating  as 
Copts  and  Rayahs,  —  that  is  to  say,  Christian  sub¬ 
jects. 

Mr.  Finn,  indeed,  long  ago  pointed  out  that,  in 
order  to  aftbnl  to  the  Abyssinians  any  efiieient  pro¬ 
tection  against  their  powerful  enemies  and  oppre.s- 
sbrs,  it  would  be  necessary  to  procure  their  recogni¬ 
tion  by  the  Porte  as  foreigners,  and  as  under  British 
protection ;  foretelling,  what  has  since  occurred, 
that,  unless  this  could  be  done,  they  would  be  de¬ 
prived  of  their  property  in  Jerusalem  in  favor  of 
the  Copts,  with  whom,  according  to  Consul-General 
Eldridge,  the  Turkish  authorities  persisted  in  treat¬ 
ing  them  as  identical,  and  obstinately  denied  the 
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II  Erwy  B«turd»y, 

1  Jtn.  IH,  lMt).r 

i  right  of  the  English  consul  to  intervene  in  their 
j  j  alairs. 

]j  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  explain  the 
Sj  origin  of  an  act  of  injustice  which  so  grievously 
!j  irritated  the  Emperor  of  Abyssinia  against  the 
j  English,  in  the  abrupt  dismissal  of  the  Coptic  abuna, 

I  or  patriarch,  I'rom  the  court  of  Abyasinia.  We 
I  have  also  shown  that,  although  the  Abyssinian 
Church  is  in  spiritual  communion  with  the  Coptic, 

I  it  is  not  Coptic,  nor  are  the  Abyssinians  Copts.  It 
remains  to  show,  then,  that  'the  possc-ssion  of  the 
I  line  of  country  extending  from  Suakim  and  Massa- 
I  wah  by  Kassala  to  Kabirif — so  minutely  and  care- 
I  fully  dcsciibed  by  Carl  Graf  Krockow  von  Wicke- 
i  rode  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  missionaries 
I  at  Mattamah,  as  also  by  Sir  S.  W.  Baker  —  iloes 
not  in  any  way  constitute  the  people  of  Abyssinia 
I  “  rayahs  ”  or  subjects  of  the  Porte.  A  moment’s 
;  glance  at  tlie  map  is  sutheient  to  establish  this 
I  impoitant  fact.  It  has  no  historical  or  political 
:  basis  upon  which  it  can  be  made  to  rely,  and,  even 
on  the  line  here  described,  the  tenure  of  the  Turks 
is  only  local  and  limited ;  at  Katarif  and  Tomat 
only  nominal,  and  without  the  fortified  precincts  of 
Kassala,  Massawah,  and  a  lew  other  strong  places, 
virtually  null  and  void,  not  so  much  from  the  hos¬ 
tility  of  the  Abyssinians,  with  whom  they  only 
occasionally  come  in  contact,  but  from  that  of  their 
I  own  co-fehgionaries,  the  Arabs,  by  whom  they  are 
surrounded. 

■  In  the  time  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker’s  journey  up  the 

i  Black  Nile,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Shukariyah 
I  Arabs,  variously  designated  as  Jlek  Nimmur  and 
I  Mclek  Nimr,  or  Nimmur,  —  that  is,  “  king,  leopard, 

or  panther,”  —  being  a  vassal  of  Thcodorus,  he 
maintained  a  constant  guerilla  warfare  against  the 
.  Turks,  until  Tussu  Gubazi,  one  of  the  principal 
Abyssinian  chiefs  in  rebellion  against  the  emperor, 

;  slew  him,  with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  Turks.  The 
!  chief  thus  maltreated  by  his  Aby.ssinian  friends  was 
son  and  successor  of  the  Melck  Nimr,  who  burnt 
Ismael  Pasha,  the  son  of  Muhammad  All,  during  the 
first  invasion  of  the  country  of  the  Upiier  Nile, 

I  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  and  Tussu  Gubazi  accused 

ii  him  of  constantly  intriguing  and  fomenting  quarrels 
;j  between  Theodoras  and  the  Turks,  and  of  being,  in 

I I  a  great  degree,  the  cause  -of  ' the  imprisonment  of 

!]  the  English  by  Theodoras  ! 

I  “  Diviile  et  impera,”  it  has  been  justly  remarked 
1  upon  this  act  of  border  treachery,  has  always  been 
I  the  maxim  of  the  Egyptian  Turks  in  their  incessant 
li  advance  towanls  the  south.  The  miserable  result 
]i  of  this  internecine  warfare  has,  doubtless,  been,  ere 
!  i  this,  the  annexation  of  the  tract  of  country  marked 
on  the  map  as  Mclek  Nimr’s  territory ;  whilst  Tus.-‘u 
Gubazi’s  blind  aiTection  for  his  Mussulman  neigh¬ 
bors  will  only  have  served  to  open  to  them  a  road 
into  the  very  heart  of  Abyssinia,  thereby  adding  to 
:  the  political  combinations  already  more  than  sulli- 
I  ciently  numerous.  For,  be  it  remarked,  that  if,  as 
I  has  been  said,  the  Egyptians  intend  to  place  an  ar- 
I  my  of  observation  on  the  fi-ontiers  ot  Abyssinia, 
I  pending  the  settling  of  English  dilficulties  with  its 
]  emperor,  the  main  points  at  their  disposal  are  pre- 
j|  cisely  those  here  referred  to,  —  Massawah,' Kassala, 
i,  and  Katarif,  —  and  how  far  beyond  these  ])oints  it 
li  would  be  difficult  to  say,  fur,  as  Sayyid  Pasha  was 
j:  fond  of  boasting,  the  limits  of  Egypt  are  so  very 
;  elastic  1 

"  It  is  the  same  on  the  Blue  Nile  as  it  is  on  the 
i!  Black  Nile,  and  to  which  latter  Kassala  is.  the  Turk¬ 
ish  key.  Tlie  celebrated  kingdom  of  Senaar,  now 
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no  longer  in  existence,  was  not  subjected  by  the  , 
Egyptians  without  a  fierce  struggle,  which,  in  some  ; 
outlying  districts,  is  still  maintained,  and  Mr.  Dufton  : 
assures  us  that  even  those  who  have  submitted  still 
bear  a  deep  hate  against  their  oppressors.  It  was 
the  knowledge  ot'  their  avci-sion  which  partly  in¬ 
duced  the  King  of  Abyssinia  to  send  his  threaten¬ 
ing  message  to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  stating  that,  as 
Emperor  of  Ethio]>ia,  he  had  a  right  to  the  domin¬ 
ions  of  his  ancestors,  —  meaning  thereby  Senaar,  . 
and  even  Dongola.  Aehmet  .4bu  Sin,  Sultan  of  the 
Shukariyah  Arabs,  was  one  of  the  last  to  hold  out, 
in  ancient  Meroe,  against  the  Egyptian  invasion ; 
but  *•  the  grand  old  pati;iarch,”  as  he  has  been  desig¬ 
nated,  is  now  ruler,  under  the  Turks,  of  all  the  Arab 
trilK's  on  the  Black  Nile.  j 

It  was  for  going  to  Kassala  and  holding  inter-  | 
course  with  the  Turks  of  that  out-jiort  that  Consul  i 
Cameron  in  part  incuired  the  displeivsure  of  The-  = 
odorus.  One  of  the  chief  charges  brought,  indeed, 
by  the  King  of  Abyssinia  against  the  English  con¬ 
sul  was,  that  instead  of  going  to  Massawah,  after 
his  first  visit  to  his  majesty,  he  went  among  the 
Turks,  who  were  his  enemies  (viz.  to  Kassala).  “  I  | 
Sup|K)sc,”  remarked  Cameron  upon  this,  “  as  being  !  j 
in  the  Egyptian  territory,  as  he  considers  that  his 
quarrel  %vith  the  Turks  is  limited  to  Egypt,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Turkey.”  And  he  (Cameron) 

“  abused  him.  while  there.”  Upon  which  the  consul 
observes,  “  How,  is  not- known.”  Mr.  Flad  also,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  in  which  he  at-  I 
tributes  all  the  misfortunes  that  have  befallen  the  ■ 

Europeans  in  Abyssinia  to  one  Bardel,  a'  French-  ^ 

man,  tletails  the  following  conversation  :  — 

“  lunff.  —  What  for  did  you  go  to  my  enemies  to  ' 
Kassala  ? 

“  Consul  Cameron.  —  Some  Arab  tribes  have  j 
stolen  cows  from  Hamarin  (the  llamran  Sword- 
hunters  of  Baker),  and  1  went  down  to  Kassala  to 
speak  to  the. Egyptian  government  that  they  must 
be  restored. 

“  King.  —  It  was  not  your  business  to  interfere. 
Who  told  you  to  do  so  ?  Neither  I  m}'self,  nor 
your  queen,  gave  you  onlcrs  to  go  down  to  Kas¬ 
sala.” 

It  will  be  in  the  memory  of  our  readers  how  ea¬ 
gerly  the  Secretary  and  Under-Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  representing  the  late  govern¬ 
ment,  luistened  to  repudiate  all  connection  with 
Consul  Cameron’s  eccentric  movements ;  but  to 
seriously  attribute  the  hostility  of  the  emperor  to 
such  a  cause,  however  much  it  may  have  excited 
his  jealousy  and  anger,  would  be  to  ignore  all  the 
various  phases  of  his  arbitrary  proceedings  for  the 
past  few  years,  —  his  various  excuses  for  putting 
the  different  Europeans  in  chains  being  manifestly 
of  so  frivolous  a  character  as  to  cover  a  deeper  ob¬ 
ject,  tlie  possible  basis’  of  which  may  be  found  in 
Mr.  Flad’s  communication,  to  the  effect  that  Bardel  ' 
re]iorted  in  Abyssinia  that  the  English  government  j 
would  send  no  ans-wer  to  the  king,  because  they  ! 
likeil  the  Egyptians  better  than  him ;  that  he  “  put  I 
the  existing  suspicion  against  Mr.  R.ossam  and  the  j 
English  government  into  the  heart  of  the  king,  and  I 
had  advised  him  to  t.ake  hostages  from  England,  * 
else  they  would  revenge  themselves,  after  they  have  i 
liberated  their  subjects.”  I 

Colonel  Merewether  notices  the  rumor  current  in 
Abyssinia  that  it  is  contemplatctl  by  the  Egyptian 
government  to  take  advantage  of  the  compheations 
presented  by  that  country  being  engaged  in  war 
with  England,  to  advance  troops  to  the  frontier  of  j 
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Abywinia  for  the  purpose  of  settling  old  boundary 
disputes,  and  for  further  operations,  as  opportunity 
may  offer.  Colonel  Sir  H.  Green,  a  distinguished 
officer  of  the  Bombay  army,  also  asserts  that,  being 
at  Algiers,  he  saw  a  train  of  light  guns,  suitable  for 
mountain  warfare,  ready  for  embarkation.  These, 
he  was  told,  had  been  prepared  for  the  purpose  of 
being  sent  to  Alexandria  for  the  use  of  the  Egyptian 
government  in  its  projected  operations  against 
Abyssinia;  it  was  also  saiil  that  French  officers 
would  accompany  the  artiller}’,  to  assist,  and  to  do 
duty  with,  the  Egyptian  forces.  Such  movements, 
when  official  inquiries  were  instituted  by  her  Majes¬ 
ty’s  government  in  France  and  in  Egypt,  were  natu¬ 
rally  denied  and  repudiated.  The  time  had  not 
yet  come  for  putting  such  in  force,  even  if  ever  con¬ 
templated.'  But  it  IS  impossible  not  to  see  in  the 
clamors  of  Monsieur  le  Comte  du  Bisson,  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that,  as .  a  result  of  the  invasion  of  Abyasinia, 
the  Red  Sea  will  beeome  an  English  lake,  and  the 
piercing  of  the  isthmus  will  have  been  carried  out 
for  the  benefit  of  the  same  country,  addeil  to  the 
recent  rumors  of  the  leasing  of  the  railway  from 
Alexandria  to  Suez  by  a  French  company,  and  the 
conversion  of  the  ruler  of  Tigray  and  his  people  to 
Romanism,  under  the  promise  of  French  protection, 
how  strong  the  feeling  of  hostility  to  England  b  in 
respect  to  the  regions  now  in  question.  England, 
once  in  pos.session  of  Abyssinia,  could,  indeed,  con¬ 
trol  the  fate  of  Egypt,  far  more  than  even  were  her 
supremacy  at  sea  placed  upon  a  more  indubitable 
foundation  than  it  really  is.  It  is  not  surprising, 
then,  that  France,  which  has  always  looked  upon 
the  long  valley  of  the  Nile  as  her  naturanegacy 
npon  the  breaking  up  of  the  Muhammadan  Empire, 
should  view  even  the  temporary  occupation  of 
Abyssinia  by  the  English  with  feelings  of  distrust 
and  ill-concealeil  hostility.  < 

Upon  such  a  delicate  question  we  can  only  say 
with  the  veteran  traveller  and  mission.ary  Erapf, 
whom  we  are  glad  to  see  has  got  an  appointment 
on  the  expedition,  “  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
British  government  will  not  overlook  the  present 
rightful  opportunity  of  interfering  with  that  dis¬ 
tracted  and  unfortunate  country,  which  has  all 
things  but  an  enlightened  and  good  ruler.  I  feel 
most  sorry  that  England  must  act  in  a  hostile  man¬ 
ner  against  Abyssinia,  which  has  received  nothing 
but  benefits  from  the  Englbh.  England  has  sent 
costly  presents  to  the  rulers  of  Tigray,  through  Mr. 
Salt ;  of  Shoa,  through  Major  Harris  ;  and  of  Am- 
hara,  through  Ras  Ali.  Besides,  England  has  sev¬ 
eral  times  prevented  Muhammad  Ali,  Pasha  of 
Egypt,  from  conquering  Abyssinia.  And  now  this 
very  England  is  compelled  to  assume  a  hostile  at¬ 
titude  against  a  country'  which  ungratefully  is 
passing  away  the  hand  of  friendship.  But  it  must 
come  so  in  order  that  E.nstern  Africa  should  -be 
drawn  into  the  world’s  movement,  and  that  England 
should  be,  against  her  will,  compelled  to  be  on  her 
guard,  and  to  secure  her  standing-point  in  the 
Red  Sea  and  her  avenues  to  India,  when  the  great 
Oriental  crisis  will  come  on  with  the  tremendous 
waves  of  a  raging  sea,  —  perhaps  at  no  distant 
period.” 

Kassala  has  not  been  unlucky  to  Consul  Cameron 
alone.  It  has  not  been  a  bed  of  roses  to  its  Egyp¬ 
tian  holders.  When  Rassam  was  at  Kassala,  on  his 
way  to  the  emperor,  there  had  been  not  long  pre¬ 
viously  a  mutiny  on  the  part  of  the  Suilan  troops ; 
and  Rassam  was  detained  at  the  same  place,  “  on 
account  of  the  great  objection  the  Sudan  'ameleers 


seemed  to  have  against  serving  Europeans  or  'rurka* 
(Blue  Book,  page  5.) 

The  town,  which  at  the  time  of  Sir  S.  W.  Baker’s 
visit  contained  a  population  of  eight  thousand  souls, 
exclusive  of  military,  was  almost  deserted.  Of  four 
regiments  that  had  mutinied,  about  eight  hun¬ 
dred  men  only  h.ad  escaped  destruction.  These  had 
been  seized  and  imprisoned,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  and  they  were  so  inadequately  provided 
for,  that  thejr  were  dying  in  gjrcat  numbers,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  their  remains  receiving  proper  interment, 
they  were  suffered  to  be  thrown  in  ditches  outside 
the  town  for  the  hyaenas  to  devour.  Whilst  R  issam 
was  riding  one  ailernoon  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town, 
he  saw  three  bodies  of  wretched  mutineers  in  this 
sickening  state.  That  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
who  escaped  the  fury  of  the  mutineers  left  the  place, 
and  sought  refuge  amongst  the  more  jieaceable 
neighboring  tribes.  TJiere  were  no  eatables  to  be 
had  in  the  jilace  save  bad  meat  and  millet,  and  even 
the  highest  Turkish  officials  had  not  tasted  anything 
but  bread  made  of  that  grain  for  the  last  five  months. 
Besides  the  anarchy  and  bloo<lshe<l,  R:issam  also 
describes  cholera  and  deadly  fevers  as  being  the 
scourge  of  the  place  from  the  month  of  July  to 
October ;  and  even  while  he  was  there  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1865,  ne.arly  one  tenth  of  the  garrison  was  laid 
up  with-one  kind  of  disease  or  another. 

Sir  Samuel  Baker  also  admits  the  exceeding  un¬ 
healthiness  of  Kassala  iluring  the  wet  season,  which 
commences  in  June  and  continues  until  the  middle 
of  September.  A  peculiar  fly  (the  Sirfit,  —  the 
original  Beelzebub)  also  appears  with  the  first  rains, 
which .  destroy  all  domestic  animals,  “and  would 
utterly  vanquish  an  army  by  annihilating  the  beasts 
of  transport.”  Hence  the  Arabs  migrate  with  their 
flocks  and  herds  at  that  season,  and  congregate  in 
the  desert  about  Guzurajup  or  Giiz-Rajiip,  niiiety- 
si.x  miles  north  of  Kassala,  which  at  that  season 
abounds  in  pasturage,  is  extremely  healthy  and  free 
from  the  tly,  which  is  more  fatal  even  than  the  tsetse 
of  the  Zambesi. 

Yet  did  Sir  Samuel  Baker  advocate  this  as  the 
line  of  approach  for  the  liberation  of  the  captives, 
upon  the  ground  that  Suakim  is  the  most  available 
port,  and,  being  under  an  ilgyptian  governor,  any 
number  of  camels  could  be  collected  from  the  Arab 
tribes,  with  the-necessary  water-skins  for  the  desert 
journey,  and  that  it  is  the  point  from  which  radiate 
the  regular  caravan  routes  to  Kassala,  and  t  he  di¬ 
rect  route  for  all  military  operations  from  Egypt- 
But  he  at  the  same  time  advocatwl  the  advance  of 
a  division  from  Khartum  b^thc  Blue  Nile,  the  Ma- 
tammah,  or  chief  town  of  Kallabat,  and  the  principal 
market  of  the  west  of  Abyssinia-  Abyssinia  was,  lie 
argued,  to  be  attacked  from  the  entire  line  of  the 
Egyptian  frontier,  with  two  distinct  bases  fljr  opera¬ 
tions,  —  Khartum  and  Kassala.  Thcodorus  ivniild 
be  taken  in  the  rear  by  a  division  at  Fazoghlu,  with 
which  place  there  is  steam  communication  from 
Khartum,  “  and  his  retreat  cut  ofl',”  while  an  .ad¬ 
vance  of  four  thousand  Indian  troops,  from  Kassala 
into  Tigray,  would  form  a  nucleus  for  the  rela  ls  al¬ 
ready  in  arms  against  the  king  to  rally  around. 

Mr.  Dufton  was  also  inclined  to  advocate  the 
same  line  of  approach,  on  account  of  the  facilities 
of  road  and  tran.sport,  and  of  the  a-ssistance  that 
would  be  derived  from  the  co-operation  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  and  of  the  Arab  tribes  hostile  to  Abyssinia. 
But,  laying  aside  the  many  objections  which  present 
themselves  to  an  intimate  alliance  with  Egypt,  the 
excuse  it  would  afford  for  the  Turks  overruniiiug  a 
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Christian  country,  and  the  complications  it  would 
bring  about  with  other  European  powers,  equally 
strong  objections  present  themselves  in  the  distance 
of  the  proposed  line  to  the  real  base  of  OMrations, 
which  must  be  Aden  and  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  pre¬ 
cisely  on  the  opposite  side  of  Abyssinia.  Those 
who  have  read  Raker’s  work,  and  the  excellent  re- 
\  sums' of  Von  Wickerode’s  journey  from  Suakhn  by 
I  Kassala  to  Kallabat,  will  feel  that  the  road,  although 
said  ta  present  some  facilities,  is  one  which  would 
\  also  preseut  many  difficulties  and  sources  of  priva- 
j  tion ;  and,  what  is  worse,  as  the  invading  force 
I  would  have  admittedly  to  advance  from  Ka^la  by 
Tigray  into  Amhara,  it  would  not  only  in  reality 
gam  nothing  by  a  long  march  of  twenty  days,  but 
It  would  be  farther  off  from  the  scene  of  operations 
at  the  e.xpiration  of  that  march  than  when  landing 
at  Zula  or  Adule,  or  at  almost  any  point  of  the 
coast  south  of  Annesley  Bay. 

The  Egyptians,  holding  as  they  do  Faz-oghlu,  in 
Senaar,  would  be  just  as  much  a  check  upon  The- 
odorus’s  retreat  with  his  prisoners  into  his  native 
fiutiiesses  of  Kuara,  or  Kwara,  as  an  Anglo-Indian 
fbree  would  be  in  the  same  hot  and  unhealthy  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Blue  Nile.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  no 
amount  of  demonstrations  on  the  latter  river,  or  its 
tributaries,  would  prevent  a  successful  retreat  south 
of  Lake  'Tzana.  The  only  hopes  that  can  be  in¬ 
dulged  in  of  such  not  being  carried  .out  lie  in  the 
hostility  of  the  people  of  Sho.a,  of  Gojam,  and  of  the 
Gallas,  to  the  Emperor  Theodorus ;  and  as  to  the 
province  of  Kuara,  it  could  be  invaded,  if  necessary, 
with  greater  facility  from  the  populous,  fertile,  and 
healthy  regions  around  Lake  Tzana,  than  from  the 
Egyptian  side,  or  from  the  low  valleys  of  the  tribu¬ 
taries  to  the  Blue  Nile. 

Kassala  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  clay,  fourteen 
to  sixteen  feet  high,  strengthened  by  several  embra¬ 
sures  and  bastions,  a  gate  to  the  east,  and  one  to  the 
west,  being  the  entrances  to  the  fortress  and  capital 
of  the  land  of  Taka.  The  shores  of  the  Khor  al 
Gash  are  distant  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the 
wall  on  the  west  of  the  town,  the  space  intervening 
between  the  bed  of  the  river  and  the  wall  being  oc¬ 
cupied  by  numbers  of  straw  huts  and  gardens,  in 
which  live  a  tribe  of  Tukruri  negroes  and  their 
chief.  The  Hadandawa,  Ilalunga,  and  Jiyalin  .\rabs 
are  among  the  wandering  tribes  settled  on  the  north, 
while  to  the  right  of  the  eastern  gate  is  a  hospital 
and  fortified  barracks,  with  the  ruins  of  many  former 
buildings ;  and  upon  the  south  side  are  again  huts, 
tents,  gardens,  and  cultivated  fields,  'fhe  majestic 
Jebel  Kassala,  rising  in  stupendous  masses  three 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  earth,  is  about 
three  miles  off,  a  forest  of  palms  eternally  green  en¬ 
circling  the  great  rugged  summits,  like  a  verdant 
wreath  on  the  hoary  head  of  an  old  man.  Behind 
extend  sand-plains  to  the  foot  of  the  Mokran  hills, 
while  still  more  remote  are  the  points  of  Sabdirat, 
Al-gadan,  and  a  few  barren  rocks.  Among  them  is 
the  Abu  Garni,  or  “  Father  of  Camels.” 

The  inner  town  of  Kassala  is  situated  on  a  large 
plain,  having  in  the  centre  an  open  sijuare,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  mud  walls,  the  rest  divided  into  narrow, 
irregular  streets  of  dirty  houses,  harems,  shops,  and 
the  government  offices.  The  latter  consists  of  the 
divan,  or  reception-room  of  the  governor,  the 
post-offieff,  the  treasury,  the  prison,  the  guard¬ 
room,  the  magazines,  and  the  stables.  The  divan 
'  is  approached  by  some  ill-made  steps,  conducting  to 
;  the  audience-chamber  through  a  Tong  ante-room, 
:  generally  filled  with  soldiers,  servants,  and  slaves. 


The  audience-chamber  is  twenty  yards  long  and  I 
fifteen  yards  broad,  being  built  of  clay,  with  a 
fioor  of  the  same  made  perfectly  flat,  and  during  | 
the  heat  of  the  day  it  is  often  sprinkled  with  water. 
Round  the  walls  runs  a  bank  of  earth,  covered 
with  palm-mats.  The  governor  sits  upon  a  raised  I 
couch,  the  scribe  crouched  on  the  ground  at  his 
feet  writing,  and  every  one  smoking  without  re-  I 
sti-aint,  or  without  any  breach  of  etiijuette.  I 

The  post-office  has  two  or  three  wretched  stepis  | 
leading  to  a  {ilatform  destitute  of  balusters,  nine 
feet  long  and  four  feet  broad. .  At  the  end  of  this  [ 
is  a  clumsy  door,  nailed  together,  standing  open  1 
during  the  day,  and  at  night  closed  with  a  padlock.  | 
The  office  consists  of  a  saloon  built  of  mud,  twenty 
feet  long  and  ten  feet  broad.  'Within  stands  two 
large  chests,  with  cramp-irons  and  padlocks;  one 
for  the  letters  that  have  arrived,  the  other  for  those  i 
to  be  despatched.  Two  young  men,  who  smoke 
gay-colored  paper  cigarettes,  have  the  management, 
and  they  will,  on  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum, 
write  any  description  of  letter,  address,  or  other 
composition.  There  are  also  young  scribes,  boys  i 
who  draw  up  petitions  for  the  bt^ing  Iladandawas, 
on  the  receipt  of  one  or  two  piastres.  The  letter  is 
then  handed  to  the  father  or  uncle  of  the  young 
writer,  -and  if  any  mistake  is  discovered  it  is  re-  ' 
turned,  and  the  little  rascal  will,  after  much  bar-  i 
gaining,  procure  a  second  fee  of  one  and  a  half  ;  | 
piastres  for  the  alteration.  '  j 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
much  the  ignorant  natives  are  in  the  power  of  the  , 
grasping,  deceitful  officlab ;  and  as  those  seeking 
retribution  seldom  receive  It,  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
desert  shun  the  town,  the  crafty  officials,  and  hungry  i 
solillers.  I 

The  market  is  held  daily,  morning  and  evening,  ! 
and  supplies,  besides  articles  of  food,  spices,  pepper,  1 1 
and  tobacco,  in  the  open  bootlis,  also  European  1 1 
goods,  tools,  earthenware,  china,  Turkish  shoes,  \ ; 
cotfee,  sugar,  soap,  tarbusches,  knives,  small  look-  ■  5 
ing-glasses,  scissors,  and  watches,  at  extravagant  i ; 
prices..  Matches  from  a  manufactory  at  Vienna  are  '  ■ 
to  be  had  at  a  cheap  rate,  but  they  are  often  spoiled,  i 
Among  the  native  products  there  .are  a  few  vege-’  j 
tables,  fruits,  eggs,  poultry,  milk,  dhurra,  gum,  skins,  i 
honey,  ivory  and  wax.  The  Jiyalin  Arabs  are  j 
deeply  involved  in  a  secret  sale  of  slaves,  and  trans-  j  | 
portation  of  them  to  Suakim  and  Jiddah.  Progress  ; 
IS  difficult  in  the  market-place,  as  a  path  has  to  be  j ; 
forced  through  a  stream  of  dark-colored  people, 
the  greater  number  with  the  upper  part  of  the  body  ' 
uncovered,  and  armed  with  sticks  and  gleaming  \ 
lances.  Here  some  people  ofler  straw  mats,  which  j 
are  spread  out  on  the  ground  for  inspection  ;  there,  j 
piled  up  in  little  heaps,  is  some  tobacco  for  sale,  and  j 
perhaps  four  or  five  dark  people  of  the  wilderness 
engaged  in  earnest  conversation,  cowering  near 
them.  ,  I 

Other  dealers  have  dried  dates  in  leathern  bags,  , ! 
while  under  the  shade  of  a  few  palm-leaves  will-be  i  * 
seen  one  or  two  old  black  women  selling  sour  milk  j  j 
in  dark  porous  jars,  fluid  butter,  and  common  oil  j ; 
in  bottles..  Running  messengers,  itinerant  dealers,  ] 
officers  quietly  watching  the  trading,  busy  mer¬ 
chants,  and  common  soldiers,  saunter  about.  Now 
and  then  a  camel  or  a  mule  will  push  through  the 
crowd,  and  not  unfrequently  a  fight  takes  place, 
when  the  two  parties  abuse  each  other  vehemently ; 
but  they  do  not  use  their  sticks  or  lances.  Young 
and  old  beggars  are  plentiful,  but  pick-pocketing  is 
not  in  vogue  among  this  thieving  people,  although 
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robbing  from  the  stalls  is  a  common  occur¬ 
rence. 

During  the  time  of  market,  and  in  the  evening, 
the  three  coffee-houses  of  Kassala  are  in  great 
activity.  They  are  the  places  of  assembly  for  every 
grade  of  society,  as,  from  the  Moslem  law,  every 
one  who  can  pay  may  enter,  —  a  custom  very  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  the  European.  Some  of  the  guests  sit 
cross-legged  on  the  ground,  others  recline  on  the 
couches,  filling  the  shacN  but  dirty  veranda  with 
many  curious  groups.  One  will  be  composed  of 
several  turbaned  officers  playing  at  dominoes,  while 
police,  with  swords  and  long  pistols  in  their  belts, 
a  smartly  dressed  Armenian  pedlcr,  and  a  dissolute, 
greasy  native,  exacting,  in  his  character  of  saint, 
i-espcctful  salutation  from  the  rest  will  form  another. 
Beggars  drive  a  flourishing  business  here,  and  as 
soon  as  they  have  accumulated  five  paras,  they  will 
sit  down,  without  hesitation,  next  to  a  man  clothed 
ID  a  bright  silk  or  snow-white  robe,  from  whom 
they  have  probably  solicited  alms,  and  complacently 
drink  their  coffee.'  One  or  two  women  of  doubtful 
reputation,  with  loose,  voluminous  dresses,  and 
many  gold  and  silver  rings  and  buckles,  smoke 
their  water-pipes  (shish)  with  uncovered  faces. 

An  ordinary  room  is  ten  vards  long,  and  about 
the  same  broad,  while  the  height  may  be  estimated 
at  about  seven  yards.  A  door  that  will  lianlly 
close,  two  large  openings  for  windows,  coarse,  yellow 
mud  walls,  the  ceiling  of  the  unhewn  trunks  of  palm- 
trees,  and  along  the  walls  a  bank  of  earth  two  feet 
high,  complete  the  sketch.  The  inmates  of  such  a 
room  are  lizards  seven  inches  in  length,  large  black 
ants,  some  hairy  tarantulas,  and  perhaps  a  scorpion. 
The  fireplace  is  in  the  court  before  the  house,  and 
there  all  the  cooking  is  performed. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  carry  back  the  present  race 
of  people  to  their  proper  origin  from  the  language 
alone,  the  mixture  of  speech  and  borrowed  words 
rendering  the  sifting  of  foreign  projierty  a  hard 
task.  All  certain  historical  reminiscences  are  lost 
among  these  wandering  predatory  people,  a*nd  from 
the  language,  manners,  and  customs  only  can  we  as¬ 
certain  in  what  degree  of  rel.ationship  arc  the 
different  tribes.  The  manners,  traditions,  and  laws 
all  point  to  the  predominance  of  Arabian  blood  in 
Eastern  Sudan,  and  the  idea  is  supported  by  the 
peculiarities  in  the  structure  of  the  body.  Of  course 
much  of  the  Nuba  or  negro  element  is  disseminated 
by  slaves  and  prisoners  captured  in  war,  but  they 
always  hold  an  inferior  position.  The  inhabitants 
of  Kassala  and  of  Al-gadan  are  of  a  pale-brown 
complexion.  The  men  are  more  powerful  than  the 
Hadandawas,  but  have  the  same  immense  bend  in 
the  back,  well-formed  hands  anrl  feet,  thick  lips, 
high  cheekbones,  and  eyes  placed  aslant  in  the 
head.  Many  wear  a  massive  silver  ring  in  their 
prominent  ears,  and  their  clothing  is  nothing  lie- 
yond  a  piece  of  woollen  stuff,  and  sandals  to  protect 
their  feet. 

The  Tukruri,  or  natives  of  Bornu  and  Kurdufan, 
are  of  moderate  height  and  slender  form,  but  with 
great  muscular  power.  The  large  protruding 
mouth,  broad  lips,  wide  flat  nose,  woolly  hair,  and 
strong  hands  and  feet,  complete  the  type  of  a  gen¬ 
uine  African  people.  The  head,  closely  shaved  by 
the  men,  b  inclined  to  a  point  at  the  top,  and 
weighty  at  the  back,  which,  with  the  low  forehead, 
shows  the  important  difference  between  the  light- 
colored  and  the  black  people.  The  women  have 
the  same  powerful  frame,  and  wear  their  hair, 
strongly  impregnated  with  grease,  in  small  curb 


round  the  head,  sometimes  divided  twice  down  the 
middle.  They  also  insert  a  red  button  or  a  silver 
ring  ill  the  right  nostril.  Tlieir  large  feet,  thick 
arms,  and  stout  figures  are  far  from  graceful,  and 
inquisitiveness,  frivolity,  and  dissipation  may  be 
read  in  the  faces  of  many.  The  three  l.a.st  char¬ 
acteristics  are  particularly  striking,  as  they  are  not 
allowed  to  be  apparent  to  strangers  in  the  Arab, 
Turkish,  and  Coptic  women.  On  the  other  liand, 
the  upright,  elastic  carriage  of  the  barefooted  wom¬ 
en  is  a  pleasant  contrast  to  the  slow,  languid  walk 
of  the  Arab  women,  or  to  the  difficult  movement  of 
the  Turkish  women,  in  their  thick  veils  and  black 
breqiias,  or  masks. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Kunama,  or  B.aza  (also 
called  Shangalhi,)  who  live,  as  farsoutli  as  the  Setit, 
near  the  frontier  of  Abys.«inia,  all  the  tribes  recog¬ 
nize  the  Islam,  and  according  to  Carl  vori  Wicke- 
rode,  all  observations  tend  to  prove  this  a  religion 
especially  adajited  to  them,  the  spiritual  Christianity 
finding  entrance  most  difficult.  The  Sudanese  will 
not  reflect.  Morality,  duty,  ajid  love  arc  hardly 
understood ;  and  other  obligations,  such  as  respect 
for  the  property  of  othere,  or  neighborly  love,  are 
troublesome  compulsions.  The  free  son  of  the  des¬ 
ert  finds  it  very  comfortable  to  murmur  a  prayer, 
mechanically,  at  sunset  and  sunrise,  his  face  turned 
to  the  east ;  for  the  rest,  he  does  as  he  likes,  so  long 
as  no  visible  power  forces  him  to  do  otherwise.  In 
all  the  Arabian  races  it  is  the  outward  form,  and  not 
the  inner  meaning,  of  the  Islahi  that  has  penetrated 
to  the  people,  and  the  enforceil  annual  pilgrimage 
to  Mekka,  with  all  its  fanaticism,  increases  the  vota¬ 
ries  of  Muhammad  more  and  more,  without  .any 
help  of  missionaries.  The  teachings  of  Muhammad 
are  pleasant,  easily  mastered,  and  in  every  way 
suitable  for  the  warm  country  and  its  Inhabitants. 
The  climate  develops  the  bo<ly  more  rapidly,  makes 
the  blooil  pulsate  quicker  through  the  veins,  and 
renders  the  people  passion.ate  and  sensual ;  tiierefore 
they  will  adhere  to  the  outer  forms  of  a  religion 
which,  notwithstanding  its  requirements,  places  no 
bridle  on  their  acts.  Eastern  hospitality  makes  inns 
superfluous ;  but  it  is  not  considered  by  all  as  a  duty, 
but  merely  exercised  because  it  is  a  custom,  and 
sometimes  in  a  very  niggardly  manner.  This  jiraise- 
worthy  custom  is  much  abused,  and  the  multitude 
of  vagabonds  who  make  the  country  unsafe,  live  by 
this  means. 


ON  proposing; 

Tiikke  is,  perhaps,  no  matter  of  universal  human 
interest  about  which  so  little  is  known  .as  .about 
Proposals.  This  is  all  the  more  singular,  seeing 
that  the  materials  for  knowledge  ought  to  he  so 
very  abundant.  All  knowledge  worth  having, 
nowadavs,  ought  to  be  scientific,  and  all  scientific 
knowledge,  deserving  the  name,  is  based  upon  co¬ 
pious  facts.  As  nearly  every  man  who  arrives  at 
years  of  indiscretion  proposes  once  in  his  life,  and 
many  men  propose  much  oftener,  it  follows,  th.at  if 
there  were  anything  like  an  enlightened  and  gener¬ 
ous  desire  to  promote  the  cause  of  this  particular 
science,  it  would  soon  take  high  rank  among  those 
to  which  is  conceilod  the  fl.attering  title  of  “  exact.” 
Having  once  obtaine<l  our  Science  of  Proposing,  we 
could  then  proceed  to  constnict  the  Art  of  Propos¬ 
ing,  and  could  lay  down  with  unerring  accuracy 
fixed  rules  for  the  guidance  of  niankind.  When  to 
propose.  Where  to  propose,  and  How  to  propose, 
would,  of  course,  furnish  the  three  main  divisions  of 


ON  PROPOSING. 
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the  subject.  It  is  quite  clear,  from  the  vague  ideas 
which  prevail  on  these  points,  and  from  the  mel¬ 
ancholy  mishaps  which  aaily  befall  adventurers  in 
the  art,  that  we  are  far  from  having  attained  so 
desirable  a  consummation.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  the  unhappy  being,  who  still  has 
to  proposs,  is  just  as  badly  off  as  if  nobody  had  ever 
propose*'!  before.  It  would  be  vain  for  him  to  seek 
instruction  before  venturing  on  the  awftil  expedi¬ 
tion.  Advice,  of  course,  he  could  readily  meet 
with ;  for  officious  charlatans  never  fail  to  present 
themselves  at  every  important  crisis  in  life,  and 
quackery  abounds  in  proportion  as  ignorance  pre¬ 
vails.  But  sound,  reliable  directions  arc  wholly 
wanting.  Abyssinia  is  not  a  more  dark  and  un¬ 
known  land  than  the  one  which  countless  genera¬ 
tions  have  trodden,  one  after  another,  with  varied 
fortunes,  but  with  like  taciturnity. 

The  Ihct  Is,  we  fear,  that  proposing  is  regarded  as 
BO  disagreeable  an  episode  in  a  man’s  career,  that 
there  exists  a  silent,  but  thoroughly  well-understood 
and  universal,  conspiracy  to  suppress  the  particulars, 
and  hush  the  matter  up  altogether.  One  evening 
you  perceive,  by  unmistakable  symptoms,  that  a 
man  has  completely  lost  his  rea.son,  and  is  what,  in 
the  familiar  language  of  these  unclassical  times,  is 
termed  “  spooney.”  The  next  day  you  hear  that 
he  is  “  engaged.”  What  has  occurred  in  the  inter¬ 
val?  Nobody  knows.  No  one  can  tell.  Some¬ 
thing  has  taken  place,  it  is  quite  clear,  since  there 
is  no  effect  without  a  cause ;  and,  in  this  case,  a 
most  interesting  and  portentous  effect  has  been 
brought  about.  But  how?  The  man  has  “pro¬ 
posed.”  Yes:  but  when  did  he  propose,  —  where 
did  he  propose,  —  and  how  ?  What  did  he  say  ? 
How  did  he  go  about  it  V  We  cannot  accept  the 
conventional  answer  as  a  satisfactory  explanation. 

“  Proposed  ”  means  nothing,  tells  us  nothing,  and  is 
a  mere  subterfuge.  The  man  was  not  at  all  ashamed 
to  be  frantically  enamored  ovemight,  though  the 
whole  room  was  secretly  laughing  at  him ;  and  to¬ 
day  he  seems  to  be  rather  proud,  than  otherwise,  of 
the  result  of  some  exploit  performed  by  him  in  the 
interval.  We  endeavor  to  pierce  the  mystery. 
In  vain!  Universal  darkness  covers  all!  The 
chrysalis  of  an  hour  ago  is  now  a  full-fledged  buttei> 
fly ;  yet  no  one  saw  the  wings  expand,  and  no  one 
can  explain  to  us  the  process  by  which  they  did  so. 
No  doubt,  the  end  is  so  glorious,  that  it  would 
justify  any  means  used  to  compass  it  What  the 
means  have  been,  even  the  victor  will  not  inform 
us.  We  are  driven  to  the  conclusion,  that  they 
must  have  been  somewhat  ignominious. 

It  might  be  thought  that  novels  would  shVid  a 
flood  of  light  upon  the  subject.  Their  theme  is 
love ;  and,  by  all  the  canons  of  criticism,  they  must 
close  with  many  marriages,  just  as  much  as  tragedies 
must  end  amid  profuse  slaughter.  But  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  novels  are  either  perfectly  silent 
upon  'this  curious  point,  or  avowedly  misleading. 
In  novels,  as  in  actual  life,  we  see  some  great  hero, 
who  is  gradually  becoming  enslaved  by  the  .attrac¬ 
tions  of  some  blameless  heroine,  emerge  from  a 
shady  avenue,  or  a  moonlight  stroll,  or  a  secluded 
ride,  with  his  prize  upon  his  arm,  or,  at  least,  re¬ 
markably  close  to  his  side ;  and  we  are  asked  to  im¬ 
agine  what  has  taken  phace  since  they  were  host  seen 
together,  and  to  fill  up  the  blank  according  to  our 
pleasure.  Tlie  novelists,  —  and  they  are  very  many, 
—  who  pursue  this  plan  can,  at  least,  plead  that  they 
are  drawing  from  real  life.  It  is  quite  as  absurd  to 
suppose  that  th^y  would  be  admitted  to  the  myste¬ 


ries  of  that  obscure  quarter  of  an  hour,  as  that  any¬ 
body  else  would ;  and  if  they  tell  their  readers  any¬ 
thing  of  what  has  occurred  in  the  interval,  they  can 
only  be  practising  upon  their  credulity.  Some  ro¬ 
mancers  have  courage  enough  to  do  so,  —  as,  indeed, 
they  have  courage  enough  for  anything.  Complete 
ignorance  is  proverbially  confident ;  and  that  partic¬ 
ular  class  of  writers  who  are  so  ready  with  self-evolved 
information  about  the  inhabitants  of  Belgravia  arc 
not  likely  to  hesitate  about  admitting  to  us  the  not 
less,  though,  in  their  case,  not  more,  obscure  inci- 


repudiate  the  description  to  be  found  of  them  in 
Mudie’s  juost  favorite  volumes,  so  is  there  a  universal 
consensus,  that  the  account  given  in  the  s.ame  quar¬ 
ters,  of  proposals  of  marriage,  is  purely  fictitious, 
and  utterly  unlike  what  actually  occurs  in  real  life. 
As  everybody  is  agreed  upon  this  point,  it  is  clear 
that  we  m.ay  rely  upon  their  asseverations.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  this  does  not  help  us  much.  Far  from  tell¬ 
ing  us  how  proposals  are  made,  it  merely  informs 
us  that  they  are  not  made  in  the  manner  some  peo¬ 
ple  allege.  Everybody  is  ready  to  disown  the  por¬ 
trait  of  a  lover’s  behavior  at  the  critical  but  d.ark 
moment  of  his  fate,  as  drawn  by  popular  artists  ;  but 
nobody  is  willing  to  paint  a  common  experience  for 
the  consent  and  approbation  of  all.  Some  novelists, 
it  is  true,  have  once  or  twice  really  attempted  to 
rai^e  the  veil,  and  professed  to  expose  their  hero  to 
public  gaze,  at  the  very  moment  that  he  is  making 
his  declaration  of  love  ;  but  in  these  instances  it  has 
always  been  manifest  tliat  the  author  did  not  think 
much  of  his  hero,  and,  moreover,  did  not  much  care 
what  the  reader  thought  of  him.  Such  pictures 
have  accordingly  been  accepted,  for  the  most  part, 
rather  as  caricatures  than  as  faithful  representations ; 
and  if  the  exclamation,  “  How  very  natural !  ”  has 
rewarded  the  enterprising  but  cruel  limner  of  life 
behind  the  scenes,  it  has  generally  been  accompa¬ 
nied  with  the  remark,  —  “But  how  very  absurd!” 
Of  course,  it  is  just  possible  that  the  ridiculous 
spectacles  to  which  we  refer  approach  nearer  to  the 
truth,  even  as  regards  the  vast  majority  of  amorous 
mankind,  than  mankind  is  willing  to  allow.  But,  if 
such  be  the  case,  we  almost  prefer  the  more  roman¬ 
tic  school  of  writers,  who  never  allow  their  heroes 
to  propose  to  young  ladies  without  allusion  to  the 
stars,  —  worship,  boundless  as  the  ocean,  —  and  the 
more  than  Promethean  misery  they  will  undergo  if 
their  too,  too  bold  aspirations  be  not  blest  with  con¬ 
sent.  If  the  noblest  study  of  mankind  be  man, 
surely  it  is  not  well  to  study  him  in  his  least  noble 
moments.  When  a  poor  fellow  is  made  a  fool  of  in 
a  realistic  story,  we  feel  inclined  to  cry  out,  “  Let 
us  throw  a  pall  over  these  horrors.”  It  is  positively 
painful  to  think  for  a  moment  that  humanity  can 
sink  so  Idw.  We  fly  with  a  feeling  of  relief  to  the 
volumes  where  a  man  and  a  brother  pours  out  the 
long  pent-up  passion  of  his  soul  in  superb  periods, 
whose  cadences  are  delicious,  if  the  gr.unmar  is  im¬ 
perfect.  If  the  picture  is  not  true,  we  console  our¬ 
selves  with  the  reflection  that  it  ought  to  be.  Re¬ 
member  Schiller’s  glorious  words :  “  Man  has  lost 
his  dignity,  but  Art  h.as  saved  it.  .  Truth  still  lives 
in  fiction,  and  from  the  copy  the  original  will  be  re¬ 
stored.”  The  Language  almost  reads  like  a  positive 
command  to  lovers,  to  study  the  most  high-flown 
love-scenes  of  the  best  romance-writers  who  venture 
upon  this  dangerous  and  mysterious  ground,  and 
then  to  go  and  do  likewise. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


We  have  a  suspicion  that  Englishmen  make  their 
proposals  of  marriage  more  awkwardly  than  any 
other  race  of  creatures  under  the  sun.  Hence, 
there  is  a  notion  amongst  us,  —  most  unfounded,  of 
course,  —  that  proposals  are  nut  unfrequently  made 
for  them  by  the  very  objects  of  their  affections.  This, 
we  feel  quite  sure,  is  a  gross  slander  upon  both  the 
parties  uonceriied.  Still,  it  serves  to  show  the  pub¬ 
lic  estimate  of  the  average  masculine  capacity  for 
“  speaking  out  ”  when  the  time  really  arrives  for  do¬ 
ing  so ;  and  it  may,  at  any  rate,  safely  be  said,  tiiat 
there  are  no  two  things  most  Englishmen  hold  in 
greater  dread  than  Iraving  to  make  a  speech,  and 
having  to  make  a  downright  declaration  of  their  af¬ 
fections,  and  extort  a  confession  of  reciprocity.  A 
sense  of  the  ridiculous  cramps  and  hampers  them. 

false  feeling  of  shame,  we  suppose,  holds  them 
back,  and  they  are  too  honest  to  go  about  after¬ 
wards  and  brag  of  the  magnificent  way  in  wiiich 
they  passed  through  the  ordeal.  But,  just  as  when 
the  very  worst  and  most  unintelligible  public  speech 
ends,  amid  the  loud  cheers  of  indulgent  spectators, 
everybo<ly  feels  that  no  harm  has  TCen  done,  an<l 
that  the  ungrammatical  orator  has  rather  distin¬ 
guished  himself  than  otherwise  ; .  so,  if  a  proposal 
made  in  seclusion  is  only  folluwe<l  up  by  public 
signs  of  acceptance,  no  one  Is,  or  perhajM  should  be, 
too  curious  to  inquire  how  the  result  has  been 
brought  about.  ^Voinen  are  certainly  not  dead  to 
the  cnarms  of  elo<iuence,  but  we  must  conclude  that 
eloquence,  on  certain  occasions,  at  least,  is  not  the 
most  persuasive  of  weapons  witli  them.  Perhaps 
they  agree  with  Demosthenes,  that  the  first,  second, 
and  third  chief  re^isites  of  eloquence  are,  “Ac¬ 
tion,  action,  action  ! "  And  it  is  just  possible  that  it 
is  in  this  way  propos^ils  are  mostly  made,  time  and 
space  annihilated,  and  lovers  made  happy. 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Aoditioxal  chapters  of  Miss  Thackery’s  charm¬ 
ing  story  ,  “  Jack  the  Giant-Killer,”  appear  in  the 
CornhIIl  Magazine  fur  January,  and  will  be  placed 
before  the  American  reader  in  the  next  issue  of  this 
journal. 

According  to  the  Liberie,' the  net  profit  of  the 
gaming-tables  in  the  little  State  of  Monaco,  during 
1866  -  C7,  was  as  much  as  two  millions. 

“  No  Thoroughfare,”  dramatized  by  Mr.  Wil¬ 
kie  Collins,  was  produced  at  the  Adelphi  on  Christ¬ 
mas,  Mr.  Fechter  playing  the  leading  character. 

Professor  Selwyn  has  turned  Mr.  Tennyson’s 
“  Enoch  Arden  ”  into  Latin  liexameters.  The 
London  critics  pat  the  performance  very  gently. 

The  King  of  Slam  has  conferred  upon  Sir  John 
Bowring  the  title  of  “  Phraya  Siamitre  Malta  Yesa,” 
for  services  rendered  to  the  Siamese.  This  is  the 
highest  dignity  that  can  be  borne  by  a  foreigner. 

The  Orchestra  notes  that  “  Julius  Cmsar,”  by 
Shakespeare,  music  by  Hans  von  Bulow,  has  been 
performeil  at  Hanover.  The  music  consists  of  an 
overture,  a  grand  march,  a  melodramatic  piece,  and 
a  song. 

Speaking  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  “  Queer  Little  Peo¬ 
ple,”  the  London  Review  says :  “  We  cannot  dis¬ 
tinctly  say  what  is  the  right  age  for  reading  Mrs. 
Stowe’s  pleasant  little’sketches.  It  appears  to  us, 
however,  that  all  who  can  relish  Hans  Andersen 
will  appreciate  one  who  must  remind  them  of  him. 


The  story  of  the  Hen  that  liatched  Ducks  will  | 
make  many  think  of  the  ugly  duckling.  There  are  | 
other  fables  of  much  the  same  stamp,  though  all  of  ! 
them  bear  distinct  traces  of  their  Transatlantic 
origin.” 

Der  Sai.on  is  the  title  of  a  new  German  publi¬ 
cation,  which  is  to  combine  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  hingli.sh  magazine  and  the  French  rerue. 
Dr.  Julius  Ro<lcnberg,  of  Berlin,  and  Mr.  E.  Dohn, 
of  the  Kladdemdtsch,  are  named  as  the  editors. 

Prince  George  of  Prussia,  nephew  of  King 
William,  has  just  had  the  tragedy  of  “  Electi  a  ”  per- 
formetl  with  success  before  the  court.  He  is  alxtut 
to  publish  two  new  dramas,  one  entitled  “  The 
Manjuise  de  Brinvilliers,”  and  the  other  called 
“  Phedre.” 

Giovanni  Cairoli,  the  Garibaldian  —  one  of  a 
family  which  h;vs  already  given  three  sons  a.s  mar¬ 
tyrs  to  the  national  c.auso  —  has  been  released  by 
ijie  Papal  authorities,  by  whom  he  Was  taken  pris¬ 
oner  in  the  recent  Roman  affair.  He  was  wounded 
in  the  head,  and,  while  lying  in  that  condition,  was  bai^ 
barously  stabbed  in  four  places  by  the  Pontifical  troops. 

Havdon’s  well-known  picture,  “  The  Raising  of 
Lazarus,”  has  been  removed  from  the  Pantheon, 
Oxford  Street,  London,  to  the  National  Gallery. 
Readers  will  remember  the  strange  account  given 
of  this  picture  in  Haydon’s  autobiograjihy :  for 
the  head  of  Lazarus  the  motlel  was  the  painter’s 
pupil  Bewick,  whose  death  was  recorded  not  long 
since.” 

Continental  cheapness  is  now  an  old  and 
worn-out  superstition.  At  this  moment  Paris  is  a 
more  expensive  place  of  residence  than  London ; 
and  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life 
at  Nice,  Pau,  Cannes,  Mentone,  Florence,  Rome, 
and  Naples  are  rather  higher  than  in  Paris  or  in 
London,  although  the  said  necessaries  and  luxuries 
are  vastly  inferior  to  those  obtainable  in  the  capi¬ 
tals  of  France  and  England. 

A  Berlin  letter-writer  siiys  that  Baron  Forth- 
Rouen,  the  French  Minister  at  Dresden,  has  lately 
been  guilty  of  a  want  of  tact  very  unbecoming  in 
a  diplomatist.  At  a  dinner  given  by  the  Saxon 
Minister,  Herr  von  Friese,  in  honor  of  the  Kin^ 
of  Saxony’s  birthday,  the  Baron  made  a  speech  in 

S raise  of  his  Majesty,  in  which  he  said  that  the 
ling’s  misfortunes  in  1866  had  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  the  world  to  him,  and  raised  his  dignity. 
Now,  if  there  is  one  particularly  sore  point  in  the 
feelings  of  Saxon  royalty,  it  is  precisely  that  year 
1866,  and  yet  a  French  diplomatist  must  exactly 
put  his  finger  upon  it 

In  Paris  it  has  become  more  the  rage  than  ever 
to  attend  the  first  representations  of  new  pieces  at 
the  theatres ;  a-s  much  as  bOO  franca  are  willingly 
given  on  these  occasions  fur  a  box,  and  from  50  to 
150  fr.ancs,  according  to  the  interest  excited  in  the 
performance,  for  an  orchestra  stall.  Managers  of 
course  derive  considerable  pecuniary  benefit  from 
these  exceptional  prices,  and  are  anxious  to  en¬ 
hance  it  by  ridding  themselves  of  the  obligation 
they  are  under  of  distributing  some  150  free  ad¬ 
missions  among  the  Paris  journalists,  with  whom  a 
new  play  is  quite  as  important  an  event  as  an  im¬ 
perial  spe^h.  They  propose,  therefore,  to  give  a 
special  private  perforiuance  of  all  new  pieces  for 
tne  benefit  of  new^aper  critics  exclusively,  and  the 
managers  of  the  Fohes  Marignjr  set  the  example 
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the  other  evening.  The  critics,  however,  strongly 
condemn  the  plan,  on  the  plea  that  they  are  ex¬ 
pected  not  only  to  analyze  the  piece  and  comment 
upon  the  way  in  which  it  is  performed,  but  also  to 
record  the  impression  which  it  produces  on  the  public. 

Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  in  London  is  to  be  im¬ 
mediately  rebuilt  with  “  all  the  modem  improve¬ 
ments.”  Galignani  says :  “  Our  mourning  for  Her 
Majesty’s  Theatre  would  be  turned  into  gladness 
could  the  conflagration  produce  another  volume  of 
‘Rejected  Addresses.’  When  ‘Fair  Augusta’s 
Towers  and  Trees’  reddened  under  the  glare  of 
‘  Drury’s  fane,’  this  volume  rose  like  a  phmnix  from 
the  ashes.  We  can  find  the  capital  and  energy  to 
rebuild  the  opera,  but  when  are  we  to  find  a 
Horace  or  James  Smith  ?  ” 

A  JUDGE  at  a  recent  cheese-show  in  Ayrshire,  an¬ 
nounced  his  solution  of  what  he  called  “  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  day.”  He  advised  that  the  young  ladies 
who  are  in  want  of  work,  and  likely  to  drift  into  the 
oveiytocked  governess  market,  should  instantly  ap¬ 
ply,  themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  cheese-making,  —  or, 
m  other  words,  turn  dairymaids.  Then  they  would 
be  able  to  earn  from  £20  to  £30  a  year,  which  is 
the  present  rate  of  payment ;  they  would  find  the 
occupation  “  healthy,  pleasant,  and  picturesque  ”  ; 
and,  moreover,  “  there  would  be  plenty  of  young 
men  after  them.” 

We  read  in  a  late  number  of  the  Messager  de 
Toulouse :  “  During  the  last  few  days  a  female 
clothed  in  a  garb  of  the  ancient  pilgrims  has  at¬ 
tracted  attention  here.  She  is  a  young  and  hand¬ 
some  Spanish  lady,  named  Satumina  Ijopez  y  Alonzo. 
Having  been  attacked  by  cholera  at  Madrid,  she 
made  a  vow  that,  should  she  recover,  she  would 
make  a  pilgrimage  on  fbot  to  Rome  and  Jerusalem. 
She  has  performed  her  pious  undertaking  with  as¬ 
tonishing  courage.  Setting  out  in  March,  she  ar¬ 
rived  at  Rome  on  the  27th  of  June,  and  witnessed 
there  the  fetes  of  the  canonization,  reached  .Jerusa¬ 
lem  in  due  course,  where  she  visited  all  the  Holy 
places,  and  is  now  returning  home.” 

The  Marquis  of  Hertford  has  published  a  letter 
in  the  Moniteur  des  Arts  in  which  he  contraiHcts  the 
story  of  his  having  given  80,000f.  for  a  Titian  origi¬ 
nally  sold  to  a  huckster  for  thirty  shillings,  and 
subsequently  to  a  picture-dealer  for  as  many  pounds, 
—  the  said  dealer  having,  as  the  stoi’y  goes,  discov¬ 
ered  its  merit,  and  sold  it  to  the  Manjuis  for  the 
sum  stated.  Lord  Hertford  begs  to  say  he  has  pur¬ 
chased  no  such  picture,  and  wishes  the  fact  to  he 
known,  inasmuch  as,  since  the  publieaUon  of  the 
legend,  he  has  been  assailed  by  oifers  from  all  parts 
of  Europe  of  hitherto  undiscovered  Titians,  the 
price  of  which  gems,  the  Marquis  writes,  vary,  odd 
to  say,  from  80,000f.  to  lOO.OOOf.,  but  80,o6of.  is 
the  usual  tariff'. 

Gustave  Dor'e  has  just  sold  the  immense  pic¬ 
ture  which  attracted  so  much  attention  in  the  Paris 
'  Annual  Exhibition,  last  year,  to  an  American  .wna- 
I  teur  for  2,200  francs.  The  subject,  is  a  gambling- 
table  at  Baden.  Several  of  the  celebrated  anony- 
mas  of  the  day  eat  for  their  portraits  in  this  picture, 
which  is  a  life-like  photograph  of  the  scene  daily 
enacted  at  a  German  kursaal.  An  Englishman  in 
the  foreground,  attired  in  a  knickerbockcr  suit  of 
tweed,  seated  across  a  chair,  evidently  more  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  slight  figure  of  one  of  the  queens  of 
the  denii-inonde  than  by  the  Rouge  et  Noir  going  on 
at  the  table,  is  one  of  the  best-drawn  figures  in  the 


picture.  Its  merit  was  incontestable,  but  there  was 
a  universal  expression  of  regret  that  an  artist  who 
had  soared  so'  high  for  the  choice  of  his  subjects 
should  hare  stooped  so  low  as  to  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  petit  creves  of  the  Jockey  Club,  or  the 
applause  of  the  Quartier  Breda. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  unintentionally  bestows 
very  high  praise  upon  an  American  engraver,  Mr. 

A.  V.  S.  Anthony  of  New  York.  In  a  notice  of  the 
illustrated  edition  of  Whittier’s  “  Snow-Bound,”  the 
English  critic  mistakes  Mr.  Anthony’s  work  for  Mr. 
Linton’s.  Of  the  three  pictures  selected  for  lauda¬ 
tion  in  the  following  paragraph,  two  were  engraved 
by  Mr.  Anthony. 

“  Some  time  ago,  before  Mr.  W.  J.  Linton  aban¬ 
doned  England  for  America,  we  notfeed  a  little  volnme 
of  his  own  poems,  illustrated,  on  wood  by  his  own 
pencil  and  graver.  The  verses  were  not  gooil  at  all ; 
but  the  engravings  were  some  of  the  most  admirable 
specimens  of  what  was  once  an  art  and  is  now  a  handi-  :  | 
craft  that  have  ever  been  seen.  From  that  day  to  this  j  j 
thousands  of  wood  engravings  have  been  presented  to  the  ' ; 
public  in  scores  of  books,  and  some  of  these  engr.ivings  | 
have  shown  great  cure  and  great  skill ;  but  we  do  not  ! 
remember  one  of  which  it  could  be  said.  This  was 
done  by  somebody  more  clever,  patient,  and  workman-  j 
like  ;  it  must  have  been  done  by  a  real  artist  and  man  | 
of  genius.  *But  wc  have  just  received  a  book  in  which  | 
there  tue  several  pictures  of  which  this  mav  be  said  I 
with  perfect  truth.  It  is  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Whittier’s 
“  Snow-Bound,”  published  by  Messrs.  Triibner  and  Co. ; 
and  the  artist  is  Mr.  W.  J.  Linton.  He  is  succcedetl 
by  himself ;  there  is,  in  fact  (and  we  say  it  knowing 
well  what  we  say),  only  one  nrst-rate  English  engraver 
on  wood  left,  —  only  one  man  who  works  upon  that  I 
most  capable  and  wofuUy  abu-sed  material  with  the  j 
eye,  the  hand,  the  conscience  and  insight  of  a  bom  artist.  | 
Of  course  we  know  there  are  extant  several  wood  engrav-  ; 
ers  of  remarkable  talent,  —  like  Mr.  Cooper,  for  instance  ;  j 
men  who  deserve  to  bo  called  artists  too ;  but  none  of  i 
these  succeed  in  giving  to  the  wood-block  more  than  j 
was  placed  upon  it  by  the  draughtsman.  Their  great-  | 
est  success  is  attained  in  leaving  the  drawing  no  worse 
than  they  found  it,  —  that  is  to  say,  unspoiled  in  the  { i 
process  of  engraving ;  and  not  one  wood  engraver  in  fif-  1 1 
ty  ever  achieves  so  much  as  that  But  more  can  bo  | 

done  if  you  happen  to  have  a  little  real  genius,  —  a  lit-  I 

tie  of  that  snbtle  innate  quality  which  leaves  a  grace 
upon  whatever  it  tonches;  and  Mr.  Linton  is  happy  in 
the  possession  of  that  quality.  His  contributions  to 
this  volume  would  alone  show  tlutt  sufficiently  ;  but  its 
demonstration  is  to  be  found  in  a  variety  as  well  as  a  fa¬ 
cility  of  touch  quite  unctjualled,  and  for  tlmtra  wider  ex¬ 
amination  of  his  work  would  bo  necessary.  However,  | 
what  concerns  us  most  to  say  at  present  is,  that  whoever  1 
buys  the  new  edition  of  “  Snow-Bound  ”  will  buy  a  book 
which  contains  not  only  many  pretty  pictures,  but  more 
than  one  specimen  of  wood  engraving  carried  to  the 
highest  point  of  the  art.  He  should  especially  note  tlio 
pictures  on  pages  22  and  28.  A  lesson  in  wood  engrav¬ 
ing  is  to  be.  g6t  out  of  a  comparison  of  them  —  first  ] 
with  the  naked  eye  and  then  with  a  glass  —  with  other  j ! 
productions  which  at  a  first  glance  arc  almost  as  attrac-  j 
tive.  The  clearness,  sharpness,  fearlessness  of  the  j 
workmanship  comes  out  under  the  glass  remarkably.”  | 

Countess  Brownlow,  in  her  “  Slight  Reminis-  ! 

ceuces  of  a  Septuagenarian,”  tells  the ,  following  i 

story  of  ‘‘  The  Iron  Duke  ” :  “Few  things  surprised  t 

me  more  at  Paris  than  the  manner  in  which  the  | 

Duke  (then  Martinis)  of  Wellington  was  received  j 

on  the  first  evening  of  bis  arrival  there,  coming  as  I 

he  did,  from  Toulouse,  where  he  had  fought  and  won  | 

the  last  battle  of  the  war.  He  had  dined  with  | 

Lonl  and  Lady  Castlereagh,  and  afterwards  went  to  j 

the  Grand  Opera  with  Lady  Castlereagh,  myself,  and  f 
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Mr.  Plants..  The  Duke  was  in  plain  clothes,  without 
any  decoration  to  attract  notice,  and  sat  in  the  back 
of  the  box  ;  but  he  was  almost  immediately  recc^- 
nized  by  some  one  in  the  pit,  and  a  voice  cried  out, 
‘  VeUington.’  The  cry  was  taken  up  by  others,  and 
at  last  the  whole  pit  rose,  and  turning  to  the  bo.\, 
called  out,  ‘  Vice  VeUington  !  ’  nor  would  they  be 
satisfied  till  he  stood  up  and  bowed  to  them,  when 
he  was  cheered  and  applauded.  At  the  ejd  of  the 
performance,  on  opening  the  door  of  the  box,  we 
tbund  the  pass-age  crammed,  and  iny  poor  aunt  was 
nervous  and  frightened,  and  shrank  back,  but  the 
Duke,  in  his  short  way,  said,  ‘  Come  along,’  and 
drew  her  on,  Mr.  Planta  and  I  following.  While 
doing  so,  I  heard  one  man  say  to  another,  ‘  MaU 
pourqnoi  Capplaudisses-vous  taut  f  it  nous  a  loujours 
battus.’  This  was  very  true,  and  a  very  natural 
question ;  but  the  answer  was  channing,  and  carried 
one  back  to  the  time  of  the  preux  chevaliers, — 
‘  Oui,  mais  il  nous  a  battus  en  genlUhomme.’  ” 

TFIE  OLD  POLITICIAN. 

Now  that  Tom  Dunstan’s  cold, 

Our  shop  is  duller : 

Scarce  a  story  is  told  ! 

And  our  chat  has  lost  the  old 
Red  republican  color ! 

Though  he  was  sickly  and  thin 

He  gladdened  us  with  his  face,  — 

How,  warming  at  rich  men’s  sin. 

With  bang  of  the  fist,  and  chin 

Thrust  out,  he  argued  the  case ! 

He  prophesied  folk  should  be  free. 

And  the  money-bags  be  bled,  — 

“  She ’s  coming,  she ’s  coining !  ”  said  he ; 

“  Courage,  boys !  wait  and  see  ! 

Freedom ’s  ahead !  ”  . 

All  dav  we  sat  in  the  heat, 

Like  spiders  spinning, 

Stitching  full  fine  and  fleet. 

While  the  old  Jew  on  his  seat 
Sat  greasily  grinning ; 

And  there  Tom  said  his  say, 

And  prophesied  Tvranny’s  death. 

And  the  tallow  burnt  ail  day. 

And  we  stitched  and  stitched  away 
In  the  thick  smoke  of  our  breath. 

Wearily,  wearily. 

With  hearts  as  heavy  as  lead. — 

But  “  Patience,  she ’s  coming !  ”  said  he ; 

“  Courage,  boys !  wait  and  see ! 

Freedom ’s  ahead  ! " 

And  at  night,  when  we  took  here 
The  pause  allowed  to  us. 

The  paper  came  with  the  beer, 

And  Tom  read,  sharp  and  clear. 

The  news  out  loud  to  us ; 

And  then,  in  his  witty  way. 

He  threw  the  jest  about,  — 

Tlie  cutting  things  he ’d  say 
Of  the  wealthy  and  the  gay  ! 

How  he  turned  them  inside  out! 

And  it  made  our  breatli  more  free 
To  hearken  to  what  he  said,  — 

“  She ’s  coming,  she ’s  coming !  ”  says  he ; 

“  Courage,  boys  !  wait  and  see  ! 

Freedom ’s  ahead !” 

But  grim  Jack  Hart,  with  a  sneer. 

Would  mutter,  “  Master ! 


If  Freedom  means  to  appear, 

I  think  she  might  step  here 
A  little  faster  !  ” 

Then  was  fine  to  see  Tom  flame. 

And  aigue  and  prove  and  preach. 
Till  Jack  was  silent  tor  shame. 

Or  a  fit  of  coughing  came 

O’  sudden  to  spoil  Tom’s  speech. 

Ah !  Tom  li.ad  tlie  eyes  to  see, 

AV^hen  Tyranny  should  be  sped; 

“  She ’s  coming,  she ’s  coming !  ”  said  he ; 
“  Courage,  boys !  wait  aud  see ! 

F reedom ’s  ahead !  ” 

But  Tom  was  little  and  weak, 

The  hard  hours  shook  him  ; 
Hollowcr  grew  his  cheek, 

And  when  he  began  to  speak 
The  coughing  took  him. 

Erelong  the  cheery  sound 
•  Of  his  chat  among  us  ceased, 

And  we  m.ode  a  purse  all  round. 

That  he  might  not  starve,  at  least : 
His  pain  was  sorry  to  see. 

Yet  there,  on  his  poor  sick-bed, 

“  She 's  coming,  in  spitq  of  me  1 
Courage,  and  wait !  ”  cried  he, 

“  Freedom ’s  ahead !  ” 

A  little  before  he  died. 

To  see  his  passion  I 
“  Bring  me  a  paper  !  ”  he  cried. 

And  then  to  study  it  tried 
In  his  old  sharp  fashion ; 

And  with  eyeballs  glittering 
His  look  on  me  he  bent. 

And  said  that  savage  thing 

Of  the  lords  of  the  parliament. 
Then,  darkening,  smiling  on  me, 

“  AAThat  matter  if  one  be  dead  ? 

She ’s  coming,  at  least !  ”  said  he ; 

“  Courage,  boy !  wait  and  see ! 

Freedom ’s  ahead  1  ” 

Ay,  now  Tom  Dunstan’s  cold, 

The  shop  feels  duller : 

Scarce  a  story  is  told  !  * 

Our  talk  has  lost  the  old 
Red  republican  color. 

But  we  see  a  figure  grav. 

And  we  hear  a  voice  of  death. 

And  the  tallow  bums  all  day, 

And  we  stitch  and  stitch  away 

In  the  thick  smoke  of  our  breath  ; 
Ay,  here  in  the  dark  sit  we. 

While  wearily',  wearily, 

AV’e  hear  him  call  from  the  dead,  — 
“  She ’s  coming,  she ’s  coming  1  ”  says  he ; 
“  Courage,  boys !  wait  and  see ! 
Freedom’s  ahead ! ” 


,  How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long 

Doth  thv  handmaid  linger  ? 

She  who  shall  right  the  wrong  ? 

Make  the  oppressed  strong  ?  — 

Sweet  morrow,  bring  her  ! 

Hasten  her  over  the  sea, 

O  Ixird,  ere  hope  be  fled,  — 

Bring  her  to  men  and  to  me ! 

O  slave,  pray  still  on  thy  knee,  — 

“  Freedom ’s  ahead !  ” 

Robebt  Buchanan. 
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